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CANADA AND THE NILE EXPEDITION 
OF 1884-85 


C. P. Stacey 


HE Sudan campaign of 1884-85 has been too little studied as 

| an episode in Canadian and Commonwealth history. It was 

the first occasion when the self-governing colonies gave assist- 

ance to the mother country in an overseas campaign. Canada was 

one of the colonies that assisted, but the help she gave, though 

effective, was decidedly limited; and the Canadian Government's 

unwillingness in the early weeks of 1885 to accept the idea of a 

larger intervention is an interesting and significant incident in the 
history of Canadian external relations. 


I 


In January, 1884 Major-General C. G. Gordon left England for 
Egypt, charged with the mission, strangely unsuitable for one of his 
temperament, of evacuating the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan, 
then threatened by the Mahdi’s uprising. He reached Khartoum on 
February 18 and was soon calling for reinforcements to “smash up 


the Mahdi.” Before long alarm was felt for Gordon’s own safety, and 
through the spring and early summer the opposition in Parliament 
and the press—not to mention the Queen, who had very strong feel- 
ings on the subject—was pressing Mr. Gladstone’s Government to 
send a relief expedition. The Prime Minister, piqued no doubt by 
Gordon's apparent failure to carry out the policy he had been sent 
to execute, delayed; and it was only in early August, after Lord 
Hartington, the Secretary of State for War, had threatened to 
resign, that a fairly definite decision was taken to dispatch a force 
to relieve Khartoum. The command was given to General Lord 
Wolseley, the victor in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. 
Wolseley’s plan, enunciated in April when he was first asked to 
consider the problem, was based upon an incident of his service in 
Canada. His Red River expedition of 1870, in which 1200 troops 
traversed in boats the difficult and broken water route connecting 
Thunder Bay with Fort Garry, had convinced him of the practica- 


1G, E. Buckle, ed., The Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series (3 vols., London, 
1926-8), III, 473, 485, 495-6, 528-9; Col. H. E. Colvile, History of the Sudan 
Campaign . . . Compiled in the Intelligence Division of the War Office (2 vols. plus 
maps, London, n.d.), I, 17-51; B. Holland, The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire (2 vols., London, 1911), I, 439-78. 
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bility of a similar advance by water up the Nile, defying its suc- 
cession of cataracts as the rapids of the Winnipeg had been defied 
fourteen years before; and in the face of the declarations of eminent 
officers that such an idea was completely impracticable and that the 
only possible route was that from Suakin on the Red Sea, he per- 
sisted in this plan.* To help him he assembled a group of his old 
comrades of the Red River adventure, including Buller, Butler, and 
Alleyne.* But he remembered how much of the success of 1870 had 
been due to the skill of the Canadian voyageurs who had taken the 
boats through the white water and directed the portaging; and he 
was determined if possible to obtain the services of such men to do 
the same work on the Nile. 

In the early hours of August 21, the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Lansdowne, then at the Citadel in Quebec, received from Lord 
Derby the following message‘ in cipher: 

It is proposed to endeavour to engage 300 good voyageurs from Caughna- 
waga, Saint Regis, and Manitoba as steersmen in boats for Nile expedition— 
engagement for 6 months with passage too [sic] and from Egypt. 


Will pay of 40 dollars a month with suit of clothes and rations free be 
sufficient? 

If this could be done perhaps you would permit Lord Melgund to under- 
take charge of these voyageurs to Egypt, and priest could be attached to party 
receiving Captains pay and allowances. 

The Catholic archbishop might be induced to aid the scheme in the first 
instance with his influence—The Voyageurs should arrive at Liverpool not 
later than the 1st of October, but if possible by the 15th of September. 

Three officers of Canadian Militia might accompany party— 


This message, so detailed in the requirements which it lays down, 
bears the stamp of Wolseley. Incidentally, Lansdowne’s military 
secretary, Viscount Melgund (afterwards Earl of Minto and himself 
Governor-General of Canada), had served with Wolseley in Egypt 
in 1882. Lansdowne immediately sent a copy of the cable to the 
Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, who was at Riviére du Loup, 
and dispatched Melgund to discuss the matter with him. He wrote: 
“I have told Melgund to go to you at once, and to ask you first 
whether you see any objections to the scheme, and then for your 
advice as to the best means of carrying it out.”® 


2Colvile, Sudan Campaign, I, 26-51. 

8Major-General Sir Redvers Buller had commanded a company of the 60th Rifles 
in the Red River expedition. Colonel W. F. Butler (author of The Great Lone Land) 
had reconnoitred in advance of it. Lt.-Col. J. Alleyne had commanded the artillery 
detachment with the force. 

4Public Archives of Canada, Macdonald Papers, vol. 84, 248. 
5Ibid., 244, Lansdowne to Macdonald, Aug. 21, 1884, 2 a.m. 
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Macdonald clearly saw no objection to the Imperial authorities’ 
recruiting boatmen in the manner proposed. The nature of the 
advice he offered does not seem to have been recorded, but it is 
more than possible that it was reflected in the eminently practical 
measures taken by the Governor-General and his staff to obtain the 
required men. They decided that under the conditions of 1884, 
which were not those of 1870, the best boatmen for Wolseley’s pur- 
pose were to be found among the raftsmen engaged in the lumber 
trade; and they adapted to their needs the methods of that trade, 
including the arrangement by which a high proportion of a lumber- 
man’s wage was paid over to his family during his absence in the 
bush. They turned much of the detail of recruiting and administra- 
tion over to an Ottawa lumber broker, J. T. Lambert. Melgund 
declined the honour of commanding the party because his wife was 
expecting a child; but he did carry the main burden of organizing it, 
and carried it very well.® 

When Lansdowne reported that Melgund was not available and 
asked whether he should send the force under a suitable Canadian 
officer and if so whether the latter would retain charge of it through- 
out the expedition, the Colonial Office replied that the Canadian 
officer would “remain in charge of the party, pay and look after 
them, and when their engagement ceases take them home.” Lans- 
downe was asked if possible to “select an officer who accompanied 
the expedition to the Red River.” The same cable inquired whether 
300 more men could be had if required.’ Lansdowne then appointed 
to the command Brevet-Major Frederick C. Denison of the Governor- 
General’s Body Guard for Ontario, Toronto, who had served as 
Wolseley’s orderly officer in 1870, and who accepted the appoint- 
ment “at very considerable personal inconvenience.”* He was given 
the further brevet militia rank of lieutenant colonel.* Two other 
militia officers with experience of river navigation (one French- 
speaking) were selected for the subordinate appointments; the 


6P.A.C., G 19, vol. 34, Melgund’s formal report to Lansdowne on the raising of 
the Voyageurs (draft), Oct. 3, 1884; final copy, Public Record Office, London, W.O. 
$2, bdle. 124, no. 7700/495 (photostat copy in P.A.C.); numerous telegrams and 
letters, G 19, vols. 34-43; J. Buchan, Lord Minto, a Memoir (London, 1924), 75-6. 

7™P.A.C., G 21, Governor-General’s Numbered File no. 162, vol. I, [Lansdowne] to 
[Derby] (draft), Aug. 21 and 23, 1884, and same to same, Aug. 25, repeating 
substance of cipher + Snel received Aug. 23. 

8Ibid., [Lansdowne] to Derby, Dispatch no. 202 (draft), ~ 20, 1884. It is 
clear that Denison’s elder brother George was mistaken in his belief that Wolseley 
had asked specifically for Major Denison (G. T. Denison, Soldiering in Canada, 
Toronto, 1900, 256). 

®Militia General Order no. 19 (3), Oct. 3, 1884. 
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medical officer of “B” Battery of the permanent force was given the 
same appointment in the voyageur contingent, and took his hospital 
sergeant with him; a French-Canadian priest attached to a mission 
in Egypt and wishing to return thither was appointed as chaplain; 
and Lt.-Col. W. N. Kennedy of the 90th Regiment (Winnipeg), who 
had recruited the Manitoba group, went as an unpaid foreman 
when no official appointment could be found for him and the Mani- 
toba Indians were loath to go without him.’® Subsequently he was 
appointed paymaster and paid as an additional officer.’ Lord 
Lansdowne reported to London: “The number of applications from 
officers desiring to accompany the party has been very large. I could 
with the greatest ease have obtained the services of upwards of 100 
many of them in every way suitable for the purpose. In one or two 
cases whole corps have volunteered but I have explained that the 
voyageurs being regarded as non-combatants I did not regard myself 
as at liberty to engage any body of men having a military organiza- 
tion of its own.”** 

The voyageurs were recruited all the way from Manitoba to 
Three Rivers, with the district about Ottawa—the capital of the 
lumber trade as well as of the Dominion—providing the largest 
contingent. The corps was a microcosm of the Canadian frontier, a 
mixture of English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians, red 
men and white. It went direct to Egypt, not by way of England as 
initially planned, sailing from Quebec in the S.S. Ocean King on 
September 15, little more than three weeks after the first cable was 
received from London. The total strength actually embarked, 
officers and voyageurs, probably was 386 men.** In addition, Captain 
Egerton Denison, the commanding officer's younger brother, made 
his way to Egypt at his own expense and there joined the contingent.”* 

Another small group of Canadian civilians played a part in the 
Nile expedition. In October Melgund was asked to obtain the ser- 
vices of eight steamer pilots, preferably men accustomed to handling 


10Melgund’s report, above, note 6. 

11P.A.C., G 19, vol. 34, F. C. Denison to Melgund from Dal, Dec. 12, 1884. 

12P.A.C., Governor-General’s File no. 162, vol. I, Lansdowne to Derby, no. 227 
(draft), Sept. 12, 1884. 

13“Our strength since Henderson died is 378—including the Hospital Sergt” (P.A.C., 
G 19, vol. 36, F. C. Denison to Melgund from S.S. Ocean King, Sept. 29, 1884). 
Henderson had died at sea. Five officers (including the chaplain) are clearly not 
included in this figure. But the pay records of the contingent (ibid., vol. 51) 
show that identification numbers ran as high as 382; this includes Lt.-Col. Kennedy, 
Henderson, and two men who deserted at Sydney, but not the hospital sergeant or 
the five officers. 
14Denison to Melgund, Dec. 12, 1884, above, note 11. 
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sternwheelers in rapid waters. They were duly found and dispatched 
(four from the St. Lawrence, four from Manitoba); and while the 
records of their service preserved in Ottawa are exiguous, they seem 
to have done useful work. One of their tasks was piloting the two 
steel steamers built in England, taken out to Egypt in pieces, and 
assembled there for duty on the Nile.” 

The whole business of raising the voyageurs had been an enter- 
prise of the Imperial Government, acting through its agents in 
Canada. The Canadian Government, and particularly the Militia 
Department, gave the project countenance and co-operation,’* but 
took no actual responsibility for it at any point. The Governor- 
General's staff organized the contingent and the Governor-General’s 
office kept the records of it. Not a penny of Canadian government 
funds was directly spent upon the enterprise.’ The Canadians com- 
posing the contingent made their contracts directly with the Imperial 
authorities and were paid by them. The relatives of the Canadians 
who lost their lives in the expedition received compensation, where 
compensation was judged to be in order, at the expense of the 
British exchequer. A good many Canadians as individuals made 
sacrifices for the Empire in connection with the expedition, but 
Canada as an official entity had nothing to do with it. 

The voyageurs, it has been made clear, were not part of the 
military forces of Canada. Their status was that of civilians working 
under a special contract. However, the Canadian militia played a 
part in the enterprise through the officers, who signed no contract 
and were paid by the War Office at rates appropriate to their militia 
ranks. A certain number of the ordinary voyageurs were also militia- 
men; this was particularly true of the Winnipeg group, whose fore- 
man was a lieutenant in the Winnipeg Field Battery. 

Although the voyageurs were non-combatants, and suffered no 
casualties in action, their task was hazardous. Fourteen of them lie 

15Various documents scattered through P.A.C., G 19, vols. 34-43; see particularly 
vol. 34, Capt. William Robinson to William Smith, Jan. 10, and to Melgund, Jan. 15, 
1885. Ottawa Free Press, March 20, 1885 (interview with Capt. A. R. Russell). 

16Lansdowne to Derby, no. 227, above, note 12. 

17An exception perhaps was the fact that Capt. T. Aumond, one of the officers, 
a federal civil servant, was - six months’ leave with full pay to enable him to 
accompany the expedition (ibid.). It is worth noting that in spite of the Dominion 
Government’s cautious attitude towards the enterprise it did not altogether escape 
anti-imperialist criticism. See the comment of the Ottawa Free Press, Sept. 6, 1884, 
on the condemnation by “the three ‘independent’ newspapers of Ontario.” The Toron- 
to News and World are specifically mentioned. The opposition Toronto Globe made 
no adverse comment; on August 26 it observed, “the mission of the British Army is, 


this time, one to which no reasonable objection can be made—being a mission not to 
conquer but to save.” 
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buried in the Nile valley. Most of these men were drowned in the 
cataracts or fell victims to fever or dysentery. In addition, one man 
died on the voyage to Egypt, and Lt.-Col. Kennedy was killed by 
smallpox in England on the way home.”* 

The majority of the voyageurs returned to Canada in March, 
1885, to be discharged at the end of their six months’ engagement; 
but 89 men re-engaged at a higher rate of pay for a further period,” 
and most of them took part in the farthest advance by boats up the 
Nile, that of the “River Column” commanded by General Earle and, 
after Earle’s death in action at Kirbekan, by General Brackenbury. 
They returned to Cairo in April and shortly afterwards went back to 
Canada by way of England. 

Some writers*' asserted that the voyageurs were incompetent and 
useless. There is no doubt that some of them were not skilled boat- 
men. The Colonial Office advised Lord Lansdowne that about 
7 per cent of the men were reported as useless, 25 per cent first-rate, 
and the remainder good boatmen; a careful military report compiled 
in Egypt says that the proportion of “unsuitable” men was about 
45 out of 362.*° But there was general agreement among those 
qualified to speak that the vast majority were sound rivermen and 
that their skill made a great contribution to the progress of the 
expedition. General Brackenbury in particular testified warmly that 
without the voyageurs his column could not have got up the river 
as rapidly or with as little loss as it did, and could not have got 
down at all.** Considering the speed with which Melgund’s helpers 
had to recruit the contingent, they did a competent job, and the 
voyageurs record was, subject to the qualifications just noted, a 
credit to their country. 


18Colvile, Sudan Campaign, I, Appendix 6; notes on medal rolls, P.A.C., G 19, 
vol. 52, and voyageurs’ engagement forms, ibid., vol. 50 (unfortunately, only half 
of these forms have survived); numerous scattered references in other volumes of 
G 19. A nominal roll of the fatal casualties has been compiled by Historical Section, 
Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

19Documents in ibid., vol. 37; cf. Colvile, Sudan Campaign, I, Appendix 6. 

20P.A.C., G 19, vol. 34, F. C. Denison to Melgund, May 6, 1885. 

21Notably C. Royle, The Egyptian Campaigns, 1882-1885 (2 vols., London, 1886), 
II, 203-4. 

22P.A.C., G 19, vol. 39, Derby to Lansdowne, Feb. 23, 1885; Report by Lt.-Col. 
C. Grove, in Colvile, Sudan Campaign, I, Appendix 6. The figure 362 does not 
include foremen. 

23Major-General H. Brackenbury, The River Column (London, 1885), 288. This 
matter is discussed in C. P. Stacey and E. Pye, “Canadian Voyageurs in the Sudan, 
1884-1885,” Canadian Army Journal, Oct.—Dec., 1951, which affords a fuller 
account of the voyageurs than can be given here. Denison’s evidence (letters to 
Melgund, Oct. 17, 1884, P.A.C., G 19, vol. 36, and Dec. 12, 1884, ibid., vol. 34) 
indicates that one gang from Manitoba, composed evidently of well-educated young 
men who were not professional boatmen, were responsible for most of the complaints. 
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II 


The expedition, launched so belatedly, failed to save Gordon. 
When, on February 5, 1885, the cables brought the outside world 
the news that two steamers had got through to Khartoum on January 
28 and found it in the hands of the Mahdists, the matter entered a 
new phase. The sentimental interest which the whole Empire felt 
in Chinese Gordon produced a flurry of offers of help from the 
colonies which the military situation itself scarcely seemed to call for. 

It all began with proffers from individuals in Canada. Major- 
General J. W. Laurie, a retired officer of the British army living in 
Nova Scotia and lately employed on the permanent staff of the 
Canadian militia, had sought appointment as commander of the 
voyageur contingent and subsequently, in November 1884, had 
asked to be considered for employment in the event of a Canadian 
military force being employed. On February 7, Lord Lansdowne 
telegraphed to the Colonial Office that Laurie had “urgently” re- 
newed his offer; he now offered to “raise troops or render any 
service.”** The previous day another offer had been sent to the 
Adjutant General in Ottawa by Lt.-Col. A. T. H. Williams, M.P., 
commanding the 46th Battalion, who was ready to raise a battalion 
for overseas duty; this was passed on to the Governor-General, and 
by him by mail to the Colonial Office, while Williams himself cabled 
the Canadian High Commissioner in London (Sir Charles Tupper ) 
asking him to press the British authorities to accept. Tupper pro- 
ceeded to do so.*° About the same time Lt.-Col. W. Osborne Smith 
of Winnipeg also offered to raise troops.”* 

These were only the best-publicized applications. There were 
literally hundreds, both tendering personal services and offering to 
raise units. The letters and telegrams are still to be seen in the 
records of the Governor-General’s office in Ottawa?"—for the Cana- 
dian authorities, partly influenced no doubt by the recent precedent 
of the raising of the voyageurs, promptly turned them all over to 
the representative of the Imperial Government. Some are literate, 
some the reverse. A major-general had headed the procession of 
applicants; it also included some private soldiers. A “List of Officers 
and Others volunteering for Active Service in Egypt—February 

24Parliamentary Papers, United Kingdom, 1885, C. 4324, “Correspondence respect- 
ing Offers by the Colonies of Troops for Service in the Soudan”: Laurie to Lansdowne, 
Nov. 19, 1884; Lansdowne to Derby, Feb. 7, 1885. Laurie’s telegram to Lansdowne, 
Feb. 5, 1885, is in P.A.C., G 19, vol. 43. Correspondence relating to the voyageurs 
and to the later proposal to provide a contingent is mingled together in this series. 

25Documents in C. 4324, above, note 24. 


26P.A.C., G 19, vol. 43. 
27 bid., vols. 40-3, also, 38. 
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1885”°* which has been preserved contains 31 names, some of which 
are those of people offering to raise as many as 500 men; these are 
merely the applications received through normal militia channels to 
February 14—and not all of them. An Ottawa report on February 9, 
published in the newspapers, inaccurately stated that Williams’ 
offer had been accepted;** as a result, Williams on February 12 sent 
the Adjutant General a budget of about 65 letters and telegrams 
which he had received offering services, and remarked that he had 
had “many verbal applications” in addition.*® The officers of an 
Ontario militia unit, the 12th Battalion, York Rangers,** held a 
meeting on February 9 and offered the battalion’s services.** Lt.-Col. 
James Domville, M.P., telegraphed the Minister of Militia from New 
Brunswick on February 19 offering to “call out the Princess Louise 
. .. and see how many squadrons I can raise.” (Subsequently he 
offered four.**) On February 19 Lt.-Col. S. S. Lazier of Belleville, 
Ontario, offered the services of his regiment, the 15th Battalion, 
Argyll Light Infantry, “for such service, as may be considered neces- 
sary, in the interests of the Empire, either at home or abroad.” 
One of the earliest offers was that of Lt.-Col. A. H. Macdonald and 
the officers of the Ist Provisional Brigade of Field Artillery at 
Guelph, Ontario.* Lt.-Col. John Peters reported on February 13 
that at a meeting of members of the London Field Battery “every 
member present offered his services to the Home Authorities to go 
to the Soudan.” Peters, scorning the “normal channels” used by men 
of smaller mould, sent his application to the local M.P., who sent 
it on to the Minister of Militia.** There were a surprising number of 
letters from the United States, chiefly but not all from Canadians or 
Englishmen living there. The mass of yellowing papers is eloquent 
testimony to the emotions aroused by the death of Gordon and the 
quickening imperial interest of that day. 

On February 10, as a result of these developments, Lansdowne 
cabled the Colonial Office: “Applications coming in offering to raise 
troops for active service in Egypt. Please inform me whether War 


28] bid., vol. 42. 
sonpipping attached to N. O. Swan (?) to Williams, Feb. 10, 1885, ibid., vol. 42. 
30] bid. 
31Now the Queen’s York Rangers. 
32] ieutenant-Colonel A. Wyndham to Lansdowne, Feb. 11, 1885, ibid., vol. 41. 
33]bid.; cf. telegram Maunsell to Powell, Feb. 14, 1885, ibid. The unit referred 
to was the 8th “Princess Louise’s New Brunswick” Regiment of Cavalry, now the 
8th Princess Louise’s (New Brunswick ) Hussars. 
34] bid., vol. 40. 
85] bid. (Feb. 9). 
36]. Peters to D. MacMillan, ibid., vol. 38. 
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Department is likely to accept such offers.” On the same day Lord 
Derby, the Colonial Secretary, cabled to Lansdowne as follows: 
“General Laurie and Colonel Williams’ proposals to enrol and com- 
mand regiments Canadian Volunteers. Before further considering 
these offers Her Majesty's Government wish to know whether they 
are sanctioned and recommended by Dominion Government; and 
if it should be possible to accept one only and not both, which should 
have preference.”** At this point official offers began to come in 
from Australia, and it is convenient to summarize these before com- 
pleting the Canadian story. 

The Australian colonies’ motives can only be assessed by those 
who, unlike the present writer, have their confidential records before 
them. They may have been moved purely by imperial sentiment; 
but it may be that, as suggested by Sir John Macdonald at the time,** 
considerations of practical policy were also involved. The Austra- 
lasian communities had lately had occasion to complain of in- 
adequate support from the British Government in respect of the 
advance of German imperialism in New Guinea and French imperi- 
alism in New Caledonia.*® It may well be that they welcomed an 
opportunity to emphasize their own importance in the Empire and 
build up a credit of gratitude in London which would make it more 
difficult in future for the home authorities to disregard their repre- 
sentations concerning policy in the South-West Pacific. At any rate, 
on February 12 the Governor of New South Wales cabled the 
Colonial Office his Government’s offer of two batteries of field 
artillery and a battalion of infantry for early embarkation for Suakin; 
he observed, “Refusal will be deeply felt in the Colony.” The next 
day another message made it clear that the colony was offering to 
pay all the expenses of this force.*? New South Wales maintained 
a small regular force, and this enabled the colony to place at the 
Imperial Government’s disposal an expeditionary force ready for 
immediate action.*t On February 14 the British Government ac- 
cepted the offer, with the proviso that only one artillery battery could 
be usefully employed. It added cautiously that it must be understood 
that the contingent would be “absolutely under orders of General 


87C, 4324, above, note 24. 38See below. 

89H. E. Egerton, A Short History of British Colonial Policy (8th ed., London, 
1928), 397-403. 

4°Correspondence in C. 4324. 

41Sir Charles Lucas, The Empire at War (5 vols., London, 1921 ff.), I, 99-100. 
General Graham’s dispatch on the Suakin operations (Colvile, Sudan Campaign, 
II, 327) indicates, however, that the New South Wales battery required considerable 
further training after joining his command. 
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Commanding as to duties for which employed,” and warned the 
colonial Government that the general's plans might involve placing 
the troops in summer quarters after a short campaign from Suakin, 
and that “the main operations against Khartoum” might be deferred 
until the autumn.** Although it was thus made quite clear that there 
was no really urgent and immediate requirement for the force, the 
New South Wales Government preferred to send it at once; and it 
embarked on March 3.** The Australians saw little active service 
in the short Suakin campaign which duly materialized, and went 
home after the British Government put an end to the operations.“ 

Fired by the New South Wales example, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Queensland had also offered contingents. South Australia was 
prepared to send 250 men at her own expense. There were dis- 
cussions between the colonies of the possibility of organizing a 
united Australian contingent. On February 20, and at greater length 
on the 24th, the British Government acknowledged these offers with 
gratitude, but pointed out that it was probable that operations would 
be suspended during the hotter months of the summer, and that 
these colonies, unlike New South Wales, did not have troops 
organized and ready for immediate dispatch. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would, however, be glad to consider the offers in the event of 
the campaign being prolonged into the autumn.** This did not take 
place. The “Panjdeh Incident” drew British attention to Central 
Asia, and with a possible war against Russia on the horizon it was 
desirable to avoid military adventures on the Nile.*® The idea of a 
campaign against Khartoum was abandoned, and the question of 
any further colonial contributions did not arise. 


III 


In Canada the remarkable flood of individual offers in February 
had produced a queer and complicated situation. As we have re- 
marked, the Canadian authorities simply turned them over to the 
Governor-General’s office to be referred to London;*? many of them 
were addressed to the Governor-General or his secretary anyway; 
and it was natural that Lord Lansdowne should seek guidance from 
England. As we have seen, he did this on February 10, and on the 

42C, 4324, Derby to Loftus, Feb. 14, 1885. 

43[bid., Loftus to Derby, March 3, 1885. 

44Colvile, Sudan Campaign, II, chap. xm. 

45C, 4324, Derby to Robinson, Feb. 20, and to Governors of Victoria, Queensland, 
and South Australia, Feb. 24, 1885. 


46 Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, III, 587, 634-42. 
47P.A.C., G 21, Governor-General’s File no. 114, Caron to Melgund, Feb. 7, 1885. 
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same day Derby asked the Dominion Government’s advice on the 
Laurie and Williams offers.** 

Lansdowne promptly sent a copy of Derby’s cable to Macdonald 
by Melgund, who was instructed to discuss it with the Prime 
Minister. Before receiving it Sir John had already written to the 
Governor-General (or, more probably, to Melgund) a letter express- 
ing his views on raising Canadian troops. Unfortunately this letter 
has not been found;** but something concerning the nature of its 
contents can be gleaned from Lansdowne’s acknowledgement:*° 
“Many thanks for the valuable suggestions contained in your note of 
this day’s date as to the proper course to be pursued in the event of 
a force of Canadian Volunteers being employed on Imperial Service. 
I shall hope to have an opportunity of talking this matter over with 
you. I quite agree that it would be advisable in such a case to enroll 
a corps ad hoc.” 

Melgund kept Macdonald’s letter, and used it fourteen years later. 
In 1899, when there was some danger of war with France, the 
question arose whether the Imperial Government had the right 
under existing law to send Canadian troops out of Canada for use 
in the event of its being desirable to seize St. Pierre. Minto believed 
that this would be contrary to the intention of the Militia Act. On 
March 27 he discussed the matter with Sir Wilfrid Laurier and to his 
obvious surprise the Prime Minister said that while the framers of 
the act had probably had no such contingency in mind there was no 
doubt that it authorized the Imperial Government “to move troops 
anywhere within or without the Dominion.” Minto then read Mac- 
donald’s 1885 letter; but Laurier’s views remained “quite decided.” 
Minto’s memorandum of the conversation notes that he had pre- 
viously shown the letter to General Hutton (G.O.C. Canadian 
Militia) who consulted “Creighton (Q.C.) the Parliamentary 
draughtsman”; they thought that Macdonald meant merely that the 
Sudan affair being “only an Expedition” the liability of Canadian 


troops did not exist as it would have in case of “a bona fide war.” 
Minto wrote: 


I don’t the least agree with them. I am sure Sir J. M. never had any such idea, 
and that he was considering only liability for war service in accordance with 
the Act. Besides what he says in his letter he (Sir J. M.) spoke to me most 
strongly about it: viz.: that no Government in Canada could possibly officially 
take Canadian Regiments as such off the [illegible word] to assist the old 

48C, 4324, items 7 and 8. 


49]t is not among the copies of the Minto Papers at present in P.A.C., but it may 
yet come to light. 


50P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, vol. 85, Lansdowne to Macdonald, Feb. 10, 1885. 
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country; he considered any such action would be quite outside the meaning of 
the Act: all the Dominion could do would be not to put any difficulties in the 
way of recruiting in Canada for the Imperial Army. .. . 

Sir Wilfred [sic] Laurier’s opinion as now given to me is a most important 
acceptance of the literal meaning of the Act by the Government of Canada, 
They no doubt feel themselves quite safe in their opinion, as there is not a 
single Regiment of the active Militia of the Dominion capable of being sent as 
a Regiment on foreign service.5! 


It was doubtless mainly as a result of the discussion with Mac- 
donald here described that Lansdowne sent to Derby on February 
11, 1885 a telegram which was to have embarrassing results. It ran 
as follows:*? 


Government ready to sanction recruiting in Canada for service in Egypt or 
elsewhere. Force should be specially enrolled from parts of different local 
battalions under Imperial Army Discipline Act. Laurie preferable to Williams. 
I would suggest brigade of three battalions (five hundred each) from Maritime 
Provinces, Old Canada and North-West. Laurie might command brigade and 
Williams one battalion. Melgund would like to serve as brigade-major; entire 
cost would fall on Imperial Exchequer. 


Landsdowne followed this up with a dispatch® enlarging on the 
theme. It concluded: 


8. Should it be decided to accept the services of such a force the men 
should I think be specially engaged under the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act (Imperial)... . Even if the terms of the Canadian Militia Act (sec. 61)5 
can be interpreted as permitting the employment of volunteers upon such 
service as that now contemplated, I am under the impression that their em- 


51P.A.C., Minto Papers, vol. 1, pp. 20 ff., memo of March 27, 1899. It is piquant 
to find Minto arguing against the interest of the Imperial Government and using the 
opinion of a statesman who had been eight years in his grave to refute the views 
of the Prime Minister of the day. The incident underlines the rugged honesty and 
common sense of a Governor-General who has yet to receive full justice from 
Canadian historians. Incidentally, we probably have here the origin of one of the 
changes inserted by Laurier’s Government in the revised Militia Act of 1904: the 
substitution for the old section 61 (note 54, below) of a new section 70 authorizing 
the Governor in Council to place the Militia “on active Service anywhere in Canada, 
and also beyond Canada, for the defence thereof, at any time. .. .” (4 Edw. VII, 
c. 23). 

52C, 4324, item 10. The published version is badly garbled: “Maritime” has be- 
come “Marine,” there are other obvious errors, and the phrase “recruiting by Canada” 
occurs instead of the more likely one “recruiting in Canada” used in the paraphrased 
“recorder” given in P.A.C., G 21, Governor-General’s File no. 114, Lansdowne to 
Derby, Feb. 13, 1885, which has been utilized to produce the present corrected 
version. The actual text as sent has not been found. 

53P.A.C., G 21, Governor-General’s File no. 114, to Derby (draft), Feb. 12, 1885. 

54“Her Majesty may call out the Militia, or any part thereof, for active service 
either within or without the Dominion, at any time, when it appears advisable so 
to do by reason of war, invasion or insurrection, or danger of any of them .. .” (46 
Vict., c. 11, 1883). 
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ployment under the present circumstances would be contrary to the spirit of 
the Act, and perhaps objected to for that reason. . . . 

10. Your Lordship will understand that while my Government are ready to 
offer every facility for the engagement of their [sic] force, it does not propose 
to bear any part of the expense which will be involved. I have not yet been 
able to ascertain whether the rates of pay and allowances to which British 
troops are entitled would be sufficient to induce volunteers from the Canadian 
Militia to accept service in an expeditionary force. 


On February 19 the Colonial Secretary sent the Governor- 


General a cable® which made it clear that there was no immediate 
intention of raising troops in Canada: 


Her Majesty’s Government highly appreciate patriotic offer by Dominion 
Government with respect to force [for] foreign service, but length of time before 
they could be embarked for active service is obstacle to immediate availing of 
it. New South Wales offer was fully armed and equipped force to sail immedi- 
ately, and Dominion Government will appreciate difference as regards use to 
which they could be put. Force under orders is considered sufficient at present, 
but if operations prolonged until autumn Her Majesty’s Government would 
gladly take into consideration offer. Meanwhile would be glad to know more 
fully character of proposals, including pay and other conditions service. 


The British Government had noted at least one other difference 
between the Canadian and New South Wales situations. As Derby 
wrote to the Queen’s secretary, “The Australian offers are very 
liberal. The Canadian less so, as Canada asks to be repaid the cost. 
It is possible, however, that seeing what Australia has done may 
stimulate the Canadians to be equally patriotic.”** The Queen her- 
self did not worry about the distinction. Canada was included in the 
message of thanks which she sent out to the colonies on the 19th “for 
their proffered aid, which is most satisfactory”;°’ and Her Majesty 
(whose always lively dislike of Mr. Gladstone had soared to a new 
peak with the death of Gordon) let him know that she was sorry 
the Canadian “offer” had not been accepted.** (The Times, which 
on March 11 used the publication of the correspondence as a stick to 
beat the Government for its backwardness in acknowledging the 
colonies’ “spontaneous rally round the mother country,” observed 
that as the discussion proceeded “some gentle influence thawed the 
reserve of the Colonial Office.”® ) 

The course of events must have caused some surprise and 
chagrin in Ottawa. On February 21 Lansdowne wrote confidentially” 
55C, 4324, item 35. 56Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, III, 610. 
57C, 4324, item 34. 58Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, III, 611-12. 

59Leading article enclosed in P.A.C., Privy Council Despatches, vol. 69, P.C. 787 F, 


Tupper to Secretary of State, March 12, 1885. 
60Draft, Governor-General’s File no. 114. 
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in reply to Derby’s message stating that troops were not required at 
the moment. 


2. It is as well that I shd. observe in order to prevent misapprehension that no 
offer of a force for foreign service has been made by the Dominion Govt. A 
considerable number of officers belonging to the Canadian militia have 
volunteered for such service and have offered to raise men for it & my Govt: 
has I informed Y.L. by telegram on the 11 of Feby. expressed readiness to 
sanction recruiting in Canada for such service. This was however upon the 
understanding that the force should be enrolled under the Imperial Army 
Discipline Act, and that the cooperation of the Govt: of the Dominion should 
not extend beyond offering facilities for such enrolment. I have no doubt what- 
ever that in the event of a serious emergency threatening the Empire the 
Dominion Govt. wd. be ready to take an active part in the measures necessary 
for the defence of Imperial interests and in such a case an offer would no 
doubt be made on the initiative of the Canadian Govt: instead of by private 
individuals as in the present case. I enclose herewith an article from the 
Toronto Daily Mail of yesterday’s date, a newspaper closely identified with the 
Govt: in wh. the [“position of the latter” deleted] situation is clearly defined. 


The Governor-General thought it just as well that the British 
Government had decided not to accept the offers of Canadian 
officers. A force of the sort they could have collected in haste from 
the imperfectly trained militia would not, he suggested, have 
been fit for field service at an early date. He went on to ask that he 
should have as much notice as possible of any intention of raising a 
force in Canada, and gave advice on the procedure to be followed 
in such a case: 


It appears to me, as I have already had the honour of stating to Y.L. that 
its organization shd. be altogether outside that of the Canadian militia. I 
should also advise that the fitness both of the officers and men should be 
specially investigated by some officer or officers in the Imperial service 
specially appointed for the purpose. The assistance of the general officer in 
command at Halifax would . . . probably be desirable... . 


On February 28 Lansdowne offered further observations.** He 
had been collecting opinions as to the rate of pay that would attract 
volunteers, and had found considerable variety. He mentioned that 
some militia officers had expressed a feeling that any force sent out 
of the country should form a part of the existing militia organization; 
but he did not agree: 

6. I am . . . disposed to adhere to my opinion that if a volunteer force is 
employed at all its organization should be distinct from and outside that of 
the Can: Mil: Being composed of men taken from a number of different corps 
it would require a thorough course of training before it was fitted to take the 
field and I believe that such training could be best given not in this country 
where the standard of discipline and efficiency is necessarily below that 


61] bid., [Lansdowne] to [Derby], confidential, draft. 
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obtaining in regular and permanently embodied armies, but at some place 
where the Can: Volunteers might for a time find themselves side by side with 
regular troops and where they might be provided with the necessary equipment 
for service in the field. 


7. The selection both of the officers and the men . . . wd be a matter of great 
delicacy both on account of local rivalries and from the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing the comparative efficiency of the different applicants. For this reason I 
shd be disposed to recommend that . . . an officer of suitable rank in the Impl: 
Army shd be appointed [“sent out” deleted] to supervise personally the arrgts 
wh might be made [“and if thought desirable to take eventually command of 
the Force itself’ deleted]. Such an officer wd. no doubt receive whatever 
assistance he required from the Mil: Auth: here who shd be consulted in the 
matter, but who could not under the cirs be [“themselves responsible” deleted] 
expected to render themselves responsible for the organization of the force. 


A perhaps franker explanation was given by Melgund the follow- 
ing day in a private letter to Goldwin Smith® which argued similarly 
for organizing a force under Imperial auspices: “The whole Militia 
system is saturated with political influence, which is the ruin of 
its efficiency, and now that the question of sending a force into the 
field arises, the fact stares one in the face that, owing to the footing 
on which the Militia is and the unmilitary influences which are 
constantly brought to bear upon it, it is practically impossible for 
Canada off her own bat, as I say, to send into the field a force which 
she would feel was the best the country could produce. . . .” There 
was undoubtedly much truth in Melgund’s allegations; nevertheless, 
he exaggerated. The need for sending a Canadian force abroad on 
active service did not arise until 1899, by which time doubtless the 
militia had been considerably improved (and Melgund himself, now 
Governor-General, was watching over its progress). It is a notable 
fact, nevertheless, that in that year the first Canadian contingent 
sent to South Africa was organized in the manner which Lansdowne 
and Melgund had thought impracticable. It was raised ad hoc, but 
as an integral part of the Canadian militia, the 2nd (Special Service ) 
Battalion of the Royal Canadian Regiment; it was composed of 
volunteers from eighty-two different militia units; it was commanded 
by a Canadian officer; and—strange as it seems today—it distin- 
guished itself in a major action just four months after the order was 
given to recruit it. 


IV 


At least one Canadian politician had sincerely regretted the at- 
titude of the Macdonald administration. This was Sir Charles 


862A. Haultain, ed., A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence .. . 
(Toronto, n.d.), 166-9. 
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Tupper, the High Commissioner in London. From that metropolis 
the question naturally presented an appearance different from the 
one it showed in Ottawa. To Tupper the enthusiasm aroused there 
by the reports of the colonial offers of assistance signalled a great 
opportunity; and he seems to have felt that he was just the man to 
improve it. His experiences as an after-dinner speaker showed him 
that the colonies at this moment were riding a wave of popularity. 
On February 19 he spoke to the London Chamber of Commerce 
and later reported the occasion to Macdonald without false 
modesty: “I never saw such a sensation produced by an after 
dinner speech—The applause was continuous and tremendous as I 
pointed out the importance of the Colonies to the Mother Country— 
their magnitude—trade—& development—the construction by 
Canada of a highway to India*—our provision for defence® and 
readiness to make common cause with the Empire.” 

Tupper was anxious that Canada should offer a contingent, to be 
paid by herself. On February 18 he wrote to Macdonald mentioning 
the Australian offers. “I would have been glad,” he wrote, “if Canada 
had taken the matter up a little more warmly, as I think it was a 
good opportunity of making a good impression upon the public 
mind here.” He suggested sending “the permanent force who would 
be thus rendered more efficient.” 

On February 27 Tupper received from the Undersecretary of State 
for the Colonies (Sir Robert Herbert) an invitation to confer on 
March 3 with Lord Morley, the Undersecretary of State for War, 
who desired to discuss “with the representatives of the Dominion 
and of the Colonies in this country various questions of detail con- 
nected with the organization and employment of the Colonial 
Forces.”"** Tupper promptly cabled this information to Macdonald 
asking for full advice on the question of a Canadian contingent.” 
Macdonald replied with equal promptitude, “Government has never 
offered military force. Individuals have volunteered to raise corps 
for Imperial Service. Canada does not object. Colonial Secretary 
has been so informed by Governor.”** Tupper at once returned to 

63P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, vol. 283, 91, Tupper to Macdonald, Feb. 24, 1885. 

64The Canadian Pacific Railway. 

65Permanent infantry and cavalry units had been organized for the first time in 
1883, and there had been a corresponding increase in military expenditure. 

66Sir J. Pope, ed., Correspondence of Sir John Macdonald . . . (Toronto, n.d.), 
334. 

“PAC, Privy Council Despatches, vol. 69, P.C. 787 F, enclosure in Tupper to 
aay of State, March 12, 1885. This was the third Earl of Morley, not to be 


confused with John Morley, afterwards Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 
88] bid. 89] bid. 
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the charge: “If Government authorize me to offer if required in the 
autumn services of A and B Batteries, Canada to pay officers and 
men, it will be of great importance and value to Canada in every 
way. *? He wrote to Macdonald a private letter going into more 
detail and with a barb in it: “The cost would not be much & 
Canada cannot in my judgement afford to do less after what New 
South Wales has done—It will be repaid to the country in many 
ways & carry out the expectations raised by your speeches 
here. . . .""* On March 2 Macdonald replied stonily, “Batteries are 
defensive force not liable to foreign service.”” 

Tupper did not attend the meeting on March 3; he sent excuses 
from Paris. However, he did see Morley on the 6th, and gave him 
information on the strength and organization of the Canadian 
militia.** But he shortly received from Macdonald a letter which 
was clearly intended to discourage any further representations on 
his part. Though this letter is in print, and is in fact a rather cele- 
brated document, it had better be reproduced here: 


March 12/1885. 
My DEAR TUPPER. 


I have your notes of the 18" and 27%—on the subject of sending Canadian 
troops to the Soudan.—I wrote you a hurried note the other day on this 
question and have both before & since talked it over with my Colleagues & 
we think the time has not arrived nor the occasion for our Volunteering Military 
Aid to the Mother Country — — 

We do not stand at all in the same position as Australasia—The Suez Canal 
is nothing to us—and we do not ask England to quarrel with France or Germany 
for our sakes—The offer of those Colonies is a good move on their part and 
somewhat like Cavour’s sending Sardinian troops to the Crimea—Why should 
we waste money & men in this wretched business? England is not at War but 


7][bid., Feb. 27, 1885 ( punctuation, etc., corrected ). 

71P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, vol. 283, p. 107, Feb. 27, 1885. Macdonald had 
visited England during the past few months. On his speeches during this visit, see 
the exchange between him and Edward Blake in the Canadian House of Commons, 
Feb. 26, 1886. Cf. Ottawa Free Press, Nov. 24, 28, 1884. 

72P.A.C., Privy Council Despatches, vol. 69, P.C. 787 F. Melgund in his letter 
to Goldwin Smith pointed out another consideration: the batteries were also schools 
of gunnery, and if they were sent out of the country militia artillery instruction would 
cease, 

73P.A.C., Privy Council Despatches, vol. 69, P.C. 787 F, Tupper to Herbert, 
March 2, and Morley to Tupper, March 7, 1885. Reports of Tupper’s conferences 
with War and Colonial Office officials led the Toronto Globe on March 21 to express 
the hope “that the Canadian Government and their High Commissioner are Sue 
a to commit this country to a policy which may involve it in serious diffi- 
culties. 

74Pope, Correspondence of Macdonald, 337-8. The original, which is reproduced 
here a trifle more precisely, is in P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, vol. 526 (Letter Book 
no. 23), 133-4. 
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merely helping The Khedive to put down an insurrection and now that Gordon 
is gone the motive of aiding in the rescue of our Countryman is gone with 
him—Our men & money would therefore be sacrificed to get Gladstone & Co 
out of the hole—they have plunged themselves into by their own imbe- 
cillity [sic]. 

Again the reciprocal aid to be given by the Colonies & England should be 
a matter of treaty deliberately entered into and settled on a permanent basis— 
The spasmodic offers of our Militia Colonels anxious for excitement or 
notoriety have roused unreasonable expectations in England, & are so far 
unfortunate. I dare say that a Batallion [sic] or two of Venturous spirits 
might be enlisted but 7d a day will cool most men’s warlike ardour 

Our Artillery Batteries are not enlisted for foreign service and could not be 
ordered to the Soudan—The Fenians are beginning to show signs of life again 
in the U.S. and there are so many unemployed there that they might become 
dangerous again—They threaten to invade Canada if she sends troops against 
The Mahdi—*5 Much of this is nonsense—but we can never calculate on what 
these people may do.—If there should be a war with Russia, we shall have to 
send our men via the CPR to Vancouver.—but I fancy that threatened storm 
will blow over.— 

We are dragging on slowly this Session. The Gov* is too old. 

Yours sincerely 


Joun A MACDONALD 


Tupper made no very serious attempt at rejoinder. By the time 
he answered,” indeed, the question had become academic; the first 
shots of Riel’s second rising had been fired at Duck Lake on March 
26, and Canadian forces were mustering for a domestic campaign 
which actually proved considerably more serious than the ma- 
neeuvres which the New South Wales men took part in outside 
Suakin. 

Macdonald’s attitude was strongly marked, but not more so than 
that of some of the newspapers of his party. In this episode the 
Conservative press of Toronto actively discouraged the idea of 
participation in an imperial war. The Evening Telegram (considered 
Independent Conservative) got its shot in early, on February 10; 
the editorial was short and can be quoted in full: 

Whenever England has a war on hand there is talk of raising troops in 
Canada. A regiment or two could probably be raised in Canada with little 
difficulty, albeit Canada has no interest at stake in the Soudan; but we may be 
sure that Canadian regiments would not be given an opportunity in the field to 
show of what stuff they were made. If they were made use of at all it would 
be to do garrison duty in Ireland perhaps, or at Gibraltar or Alexandria, while 
the British troops in garrison at these points went to the front to do the fighting. 


75These threats are reported in Ottawa Free Press, March 2, 1885. 
76P.A.C., Macdonald Papers, vol. 283, p. 137, Tupper to Macdonald, April 2, 1885. 
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There would be neither glory nor adventure in doing garrison duty, so that 
those who enlisted for glory or adventure would be apt to be disappointed. 
Wolseley offered the Canadian boatmen a large advance on their pay if they 
would re-enlist, but only seventy-five of the four hundred accepted the offer. 


Ten days later, on February 20, the Mail printed the editorial 


which Lord Lansdowne thought worth sending to the Colonial 
Office: 


If Canada should be called upon by the British Government to furnish troops 
for the imperial service, the British Government would of course foot the 
bill... . The fear that Canada may be drawn into expense over this war is quite 
groundless. If the Mother Country were in serious danger the Dominion would 
without doubt rush to her assistance with men and money if there were a 


reasonable prospect that our aid would mend matters. But just now Britain 
has an unlimited supply of both... . 


After emphasizing that the pay of Canadians enlisting for the Sudan 
would “doubtless be that of the British regular, about thirty cents 
a day,” the Mail went on to refer to a report that the London 


Morning Post had recommended asking for an army corps of 25,000 
men from Canada: 


The idea in London appears to be that the Dominion is a vast armed camp, 
and that we shall feel offended if we are not permitted to take a hand... . 
It is hardly necessary to say that we could not raise 25,000 fighting men 
except in the event of our own firesides being threatened; that Canada has 


no desire or intention to become a combatant in the Soudan unless England’s 
necessities compel her to ask for assistance; and that the offers now being made 
by Canadian officers in no sense involve the Dominion in the fray, but are 
simply ebullitions of the loyal and kindly feeling entertained by the Canadian 
people towards the Mother Country. 


The similarity of these editorial opinions to the recorded views of 
Sir John Macdonald is striking. Would it be showing too much 
assurance to suggest that it is likely that the party journals took 
their cue from the party leader rather than vice versa? It is a pity 
that so few of Sir John’s letters of this period have survived.” 


77The matter was little ventilated in Parliament. On March 16, 1885, in answer 
to a question asked by Blake, Macdonald emphasized that no offer had been made 
by the Canadian Government, though offers . individuals had been passed on to 
the Imperial authorities. On Feb. 26, 1886, Blake, even while assailing Macdonald's 
speeches in England as over-imperialistic, remarked that he considered this decision 
wise in the light of the fact that Canada had no share in moulding the policies being 
executed in the Sudan. I have seen no evidence that French Canada took any ve 
special attitude on the question of a Canadian contingent, although both the Liberal 
and Conservative Avett papers of Montreal were inclined to poke fun at the offer 
of Captain H. Pouliot of Ottawa to raise a French-speaking unit (La Patrie, Feb. 13, 
1885; La Minerve, Feb. 18, 1885). 
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V 


As an episode in imperial history this affair of 1884-5 has its own 
interest. As Sir Gerald Graham wrote, a trifle ruefully, of his in- 
conclusive operations near Suakin in the spring of 1885, “This 
campaign will be at least memorable as the first in which Her 
Majesty's Colonial Forces have taken a part with British and Indian 
troops.”7® 

The emotion aroused by the fall of Khartoum, and the degree of 
practical result which followed, reflected the advance in imperial 
sentiment which had taken place during the past fifteen years. There 
had always been considerable imperial enthusiasm in the colonies, 
but the action of New South Wales in this little crisis was some- 
thing new. Still more novel were the feeling in London that warmed 
the heart of Sir Charles Tupper, and the imperial zeal of The Times, 
once so strongly tinged with Little Englandism. The reasons for the 
change need not long detain us here. The present writer has sug- 
gested elsewhere that it owed something to the abolition of the 
Imperial garrisons of the self-governing colonies, which ended the 
connection between colonial loyalty and the English tax-rate. It 
undoubtedly owed something also to the obvious increase in the 
colonies’ wealth and power, which made them appear as potentially 
useful friends and allies in a hostile world. And the world was in- 
creasingly hostile in these years, when it was evident that the con- 
solidation of Germany had revolutionized the power pattern of 
Europe, not for the better, and when successive crises with Russia 
emphasized the precariousness of peace. 

The year 1885, indeed, is a half-way house in more than time in 
the transition from the atmosphere of 1870, when Gladstone’s first 
ministry was withdrawing the garrisons from the colonies because 
they were a source of weakness to the imperial military system, and 
many people were still looking forward with no particular alarm to 
the early dissolution of the Empire, to that of 1899, when colonial 
contingents were landing in South Africa to reinforce the British 
armies, and febrile imperial passion was the order of the day. In this 
respect the Nile Expedition is a landmark and a turning-point. 


VI 


Enough has been said to indicate that the new imperialism had 
considerable appeal in Canada. It would seem, indeed, that John A. 
Macdonald might have been able to whip up much the same sort of 


78“Final Despatch” to Lord Hartington, May 30, 1885, Colvile, Sudan Campaign, 
II, Appendix 63. 
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enthusiasm that was seen in New South Wales, had he chosen to 
adopt the same sort of policy followed by the Australian colony’s 
Government; though he would almost certainly have had a serious 
encounter with Edward Blake on the question. It is worth while to 
try to assess the motives which led him to refrain from offering a 
Canadian contingent, and, apparently, to use his influence to repress 
popular enthusiasm for the idea of such a contingent. 

Nobody with any knowledge of John A. Macdonald would call 
him an anti-imperialist. It was an understatement, indeed, when 
Lord Lansdowne wrote of him to the Queen just at this period, 
“his influence has been exerted in the direction of maintaining the 
union with the Mother country... .””® His attitude in February and 
March, 1885, accordingly, becomes all the more interesting. He 
believed in imperial unity, but he also believed in Canada as a 
nation; and he declined to be swept away by the new sentimental 
imperialism which was beginning to be fashionable, and whose 
heady wine Tupper in London found so delightfully intoxicating. 

Some minor factors which probably influenced Macdonald to 
some extent are clear enough. A certain pique at the course of 
events which had resulted in Canada’s being placed in a false 
position was doubtless one. Party feeling—the fact that he tended 
to regard “Gladstone & Co” as members of an opposite political 
camp—may have had some influence too. And he was, of course, 
aware of the technical military considerations—the legal and other 
objections to using the little Permanent Force, the fact that there 
were no other troops in the country efficient enough for immediate 
employment in the field overseas. And the argument from the needs 
of home defence in case of Fenian trouble or war with Russia was 
not without some substance. During March and April, 1885 the 
Government at Ottawa received at least two strong representations 
from British Columbia concerning the undefended state of the west 
coast.*° Finally, it may be noted that the very recent precedent of the 
raising of the voyageurs made it very natural for the Canadian 
Government early in 1885 to think in terms of the cost of any con- 
tingent being met from Imperial funds. 

The letter to Tupper, however, suggests that Macdonald was 
moved primarily by a pretty definite concept of national interest. 
No Canadian interest of the slightest importance was at stake in 

7Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, III, 585-6 (Dec. 21, 1884). 

80P.A.C., Privy Council Despatches, vol. 69, P.C. 794 F (re resolution of Victoria 
Municipal Council) and vol. 70, P.C. 813 F (report of British Columbia Executive 


Council). In both cases the action taken was to call the matter to the attention of the 
Imperial authorities, which was what the British Columbians wanted. 
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Egypt and the Sudan. Britain was in no danger; if she had been, a 
basic Canadian interest would have been involved. In such a case, 
Macdonald would have taken a different attitude, and in any event 
public opinion would have compelled him to act, as it compelled 
Laurier to act in the South African crisis of 1899. As it was, he saw 
no reason for pouring out either Canadian blood or Canadian money. 
It is pretty clear, indeed, that he considered the “crisis” of 1885 a 
spurious one, and he had good reason for doing so. The United 
Kingdom had not asked for help. The British Government, after 
the fall of Khartoum, was more than doubtful about pursuing a 
policy in which there would be any need for help. It was not anxious 
for the New South Wales contingent, which was almost forced down 
its throat by Australian enthusiasm—if not by Australian policy. 
There was no point in Canada’s getting involved in anything like 
that. 

In these circumstances, one hesitates to build too elaborate an 
argument upon this incident. Nevertheless, it is undeniably interest- 
ing as an early landmark in the development of Canadian external 
policy. Except perhaps for the crisis with Russia in 1878, when the 
Mackenzie Government felt obliged to construct the first rudi- 
mentary defences at Esquimalt, B.C., this was the first occasion 
when modern world politics broke in upon Canada’s colonial isola- 


tion and forced her to make something like independent decisions. 


The basic element in the 1885 decision was probably Macdonald's 
conception of the Empire. That conception was the modern one of 
the Empire (in present-day language, the Commonwealth) as a 
partnership of nations, rather than the unrealistic one, held by many 


people in Britain and some in Canada in those days, which thought 
of the Empire as a nation. He believed in imperial unity, but did not 
accept the idea of a general imperial interest superior to and taking 
automatic precedence over the national interests of Canada. And 
when such a question as this one of the Sudan arose, Macdonald 
made his decision in accordance with his conception of those national 
interests. Since his day Canadian governments have had to make 
decisions on the employment of Canadian forces in wars greater 
than he ever thought of. It would not be difficult to demonstrate 
that to a very considerable extent that employment has been along 
lines foreshadowed by John A. Macdonald in 1885. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY OF THE WHIG 
MINISTERS, 1830-37: II 


HELEN Tarr MANNING 


HE constructive work of the Whigs prior to the Canadian 
rebellion of 1837 divides itself into two well-defined periods 
of approximately two years each. Lord Goderich was forced 
to give up his office in March, 1833, in order to accommodate E. G. 
Stanley, who insisted on being a Secretary of State and whose 
support in the House of Commons was too valuable for the Whigs 
to break with him before they were compelled to do so.’ Lord 
Howick remained as Undersecretary for another month, resigning 
ostensibly because he disapproved of the apprenticeship clauses 
in the bill abolishing slavery; but it is unlikely that his influence 
over the masterful Stanley could ever be compared to his relation- 
ship with the gentle Goderich. 
The Stanley administration was in fact very largely a return to 
the days of Bathurst and the high Tories. C. A. Hagerman was 
restored to his office of Solicitor-General in Upper Canada, and 


H. J. Boulton was appointed Chief Justice of Newfoundland after 


the post was refused by James Stuart, who had been removed 


from his office of Attorney-General of Lower Canada following 
“impeachment” proceedings of the Assembly in Quebec.? Land 

1E. G. Stanley (Lord Stanley in 1834; succeeded his father as Earl of Derby 
in 1851) earned the title of “Rupert of debate” by his speeches on the Reform Bill. 
In spite of his enthusiastic support of parliamentary reform he was increasingly out 
of sympathy with his more liberal colleagues and was bitterly opposed to co-opera- 
tion with the radicals. The unfriendly feelings between himself and Joseph Hume, 


especially after Stanley became Colonial Minister, amounted to a personal feud and 
led directly to Hume’s letter on the “baneful domination” of the mother country. 

Stanley and two other ministers resigned in April, 1834, as a protest against the too 
liberal plans of the Cabinet, and especially of Lord John Russell, for dealing with 
the Established Church in Ireland. He was the only Colonial Minister of this period 
who had visited North America, and the effect of the journey had apparently been 
to make him anti-French and anti-American. 

2The restoration of Hagerman to office was the most flagrant instance of a 
complete reversal of policy, since Colborne already had the most definite instructions 
to select his successor from the opposite party. Hagerman had gone to England to 
plead his case and Stanley seems to have renewed his appointment without bothering 
to send an official explanation of his action to the Lieutenant-Governor or to anyone 
else in the province. Mackenzie wrote to Hume that he had gathered 8000 signatures 
to an address thanking His Majesty for dismissing the two Law Officers, “but bein 
hateful to the country they were immediately most graciously restored—so we mark 
X ‘cancelled’ on the address and sent it as a curiosity to Mr. Ellice at the War 
Office.” See P.A.C., Q Series, 390, pt. 3, p. 510. 
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companies were granted vast tracts in New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada without any study being made as to what their relation 
would be to the provincial legislatures.* And, finally, a definite 
promise was made to Lord Aylmer—who was at his wit’s end to keep 
the government at Quebec going in the face of a complete deadlock 
in the Legislature on the subject of finances—that the Howick Act 
would be repealed. 

At first glance it might seem that this reversal of policy in the 
midst of Whig administration is the proof that measures taken for 
the colonies were still left to the discretion of the Colonial Minister 
and his undersecretaries, and had very little supervision from the 
Cabinet as a whole. Stanley was certainly a law unto himself; but 
there is evidence that his case was unique and that other secretaries 
of state brought their problems regularly before the Cabinet and 
were guided by the sentiments of their colleagues on important 
matters of policy. It is, of course, true that the Cabinet had very 
little time to consider the affairs of the colonies while the mother 
country was going through her own political crises of 1831 and 
1832; and that, when attention was turned to the overseas pos- 
sessions, the abolition of slavery and the new charter for the East 
India Company were given priority. Even in these years, however, 
Lord Goderich must have expounded to his colleagues the principles 
on which his department was working, and Lord Howick undoubt- 
edly held forth to his indulgent father on his plans and theories.‘ 

It is significant that, as soon as Stanley resigned, the Cabinet, 


8The existence of the North American Land Company, to which a large part of 
the Eastern Townships was granted, on the understanding that the company would 
make regular payments to the British Government and would encourage settlement 
by British emigrants, became at once one of the major grievances of the Assembly 
in Lower Canada. The British Government was accused of having acted secretly, in 
such a manner as to prevent the agents of the Assembly from voicing a protest. In 
spite of the fact that the company received a charter from the Crown and was in- 
corporated under an act of Parliament, there does seem to have been a certain 
amount of haste and secrecy about the negotiations. In 1835, when the company 
complained that its profits were cut by the hostile measures of the Assembly, Stephen 
made the following comment: “It is very difficult to believe that Lord Stanley could 
have been so misinformed as not to have perceived that the establishment of this 
Company wd. generate Remonstrances from the Canadian Assembly. As to the 
matter of fact, however, I know nothing; for I never heard of the Company, until 
I heard of the Complaints of its Establishment. Mr. Hay will probably able to 
tell whether Lord Stanley perceived the danger; because if he did it is a matter 
of course that he apprized the Compy. of it.” C.O. 42/259, pp. 1108-11. 

*Howick is credited with having converted his father to the abolition of slavery 
(see G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, London, 1920, 369) and, to- 
gether with his brother-in-law, Lord Durham, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
macy, probably exercised more influence over the Prime Minister in the direction 
of radical reforms than any other member of the government. 
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having reconsidered his proposal to repeal the Howick Act, decided 
to reject it and returned to a policy of “appeasing” the French 
Canadiang. Their bent in this direction was equally apparent in 
1835 after the brief Tory interlude in which Lord Aberdeen and 
W. E. Gladstone administered the Colonial Office. Sir Robert Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington, both of whom later held strong views 
on how to deal with the French Canadians, may well have been 
responsible for the decision to send a High Commissioner to Quebec 
with full powers to negotiate a settlement with the provincial 
Assembly along the lines laid down by parliamentary committees, 
but with specific instructions to make no concession to the recent 
demands for elective councils and constitutional conventions on the 
American model. While the Tory Government repudiated all in- 
tention of unnecessary parliamentary interference, it was clear that 
parliamentary action would follow if negotiations failed. For this 
post Lord Amherst, who had returned from the viceregal splendours 
of Calcutta, adorned with the laurels of military as well as civil 
victories, was selected.® 

The Melbourne Government, when it took over in April, did not 
cancel the appointment and was in agreement with the Tories that 
the existing situation in Lower Canada could not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely, but Amherst was informed that the main 
purpose of his mission would be to make an investigation and report, 
and that he would share his responsibilities with two other com- 
missioners. Amherst refused to serve under such conditions and a 
substitute had to be found. Lord Gosford, who was appointed 
Governor-General as well as Chief Commissioner, was not, perhaps, 
the first choice of the Whigs, but even so it is interesting to note 
how different were his qualifications from Amherst’s and from those 
of all earlier governors-general. Most important, he was not a 
soldier. The complaints of the colonists, and particularly the Lower 
Canadians, against the established practice of appointing military 
governors had been echoed in the House of Commons and viewed 
with sympathy even at the Colonial Office,® but for the first twenty 

SLord Amherst was the nephew of the conqueror of Montreal. His own training 
was in diplomacy, not in arms, but as Viceroy of India he had been responsible for 
the expansion of British territory as the result of the First Burmese War. His 
instructions as Commissioner and the documents drawn up for his guidance are 
collected in one volume (Q 225, A). They are of special interest because they con- 
tain a complete summary of all the conciliatory measures of Lord Goderich’s adminis- 
tration, carefully arranged with the design of convincing the Assembly of Lower 
Canada that the recommendations of the Canada Committee of 1828, which had 
been the subject of the Assembly’s highest praise, had all been carried out. 


®Huskisson had written to Sir James Kempt, when the latter moved from Halifax 
to Quebec in 1828, “I am sure that you must have seen too much of mankind not to 
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years of the peace colonial ministers had found it difficult to resist 
the importunate pressure of Wellington's old officers in search of 
dignified places of retreat overseas. It would have been well if, in 
1835, when it was at last decided that civilians were to be appointed, 
the Whigs had at once enlisted the services of men of parliamentary 
experience, as was to be their practice after 1837. Probably they 
tried and failed; whatever the reason, they did select for both the 
Canadas dignified nonentities with a reputation for liberal principles 
and a philanthropic spirit. Lord Gosford was an Irishman who was 
known to regard the turbulent Roman Catholic peasants of his 
native island with a kindly eye; he seems to have had no other 
qualification. 

The instructions to the commissioners were chiefly remarkable 
for their broad generalities; they were told to consider carefully 
every point raised by the French Assembly in the 92 Resolutions, 
with the single exception of the demand for a constitutional con- 
vention on the American model, and they were also to consider 
the counter-claims of the British party.” Lord Gosford was instructed 
to yield on the point most recently at issue between Lord Aylmer 
and the Assembly, namely, the immediate payment from the pro- 
vincial funds of the “contingent expenses” of the Assembly itself.* 
In point of fact, if this had not been done, the Assembly would 
almost certainly have refused to sit. He may also have received 
private advice from the Colonial Minister to put himself in touch 
with the leaders of the French party as soon as he reached Quebec, 
in order that no possible path of reconciliation should be over- 
looked.® But it is clear both from the instructions and from Lord 
Gosford’s opening speech to the Legislature that the ministers were 
at last fully aware of the danger of further alienating the British 
party in the colony. 


be aware that Governments having a popular representation are not to be manoeuvred 
like a Battalion on Parade” (C.O. 218/30, p. 220). Huskisson wanted to appoint 
a civilian to succeed Lord Dalhousie, but had difficulty in — anyone suitable, 
and met with opposition from Wellington, who was then Commander-in-Chief, when 
he tried to separate the civil appointment from the command of the troops. (See 
Huskisson Papers, B.M. Add. MSS, 38751.) 

™w. P. M. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915 
( Toronto, 1918), 399-411. 

8P.A.C., Report, 1931, 340. It was from this fund that the salary of J. A. Roebuck, 
the agent of the Assembly and the protégé of Joseph Hume, was paid. The appoint- 
ment was never approved by the Legislative Council or by the Governor. 

*Robert Christie wrote of Gosford’s first two months in residence in Quebec, 
“His Excellency assiduously cultivated, and, as many thought, obsequiously courted, 
even to self abasement, those members of the Assembly who, he was Bonen by 
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Meantime the personnel of the Colonial Office had undergone a 
transformation. The new Colonial Minister was Lord Glenelg who, 
as Charles Grant, had served on the Board of Control for India and 
twice on the Board of Trade. The Parliamentary Undersecretary was 
Sir Charles Grey, but more important from this time on was the 
Permanent Undersecretary, James Stephen, who succeeded R. W. 
Hay early in 1836. Stephen had long been a power at the Colonial 
Office, where his influence over ministers, whether Whig or Tory, 
had on many occasions been more important than that of their 
immediate subordinates, but as legal councillor he had not been 
consulted on some of the most important political decisions. His 
efforts to be advanced to the post of Undersecretary in 1827 had 
been unsuccessful because his reputation as an abolitionist made 
him persona non grata to the West Indians,’® but by 1836 his pro- 
motion to Hay’s post was really overdue. Along with Hay there 
disappeared from Downing Street most other relics of the Tory 
régime; new men were appointed as heads of the separate bureaus 
on British North America, on land policy, and on other branches of 
business. After 1835 every despatch to North America was initialed 
four times: by the Secretary of State, by two undersecretaries, and 
by the head of the American bureau. Thus the errors and contra- 
dictions which had often confused the affairs of the Canadas in an 
earlier day should have been avoided, and Stephen, who made 
himself master of every detail of the earlier correspondence, could 
supply from his own memory the fullest information available in 
England on the existing situation in any colony. 

Stephen contributed a good deal more, however, than his vast 
store of information. His passion for righteousness, which had been 
earlier directed against the cruel treatment of slaves in the West 
Indies, was now turned to the correction of the worst abuses of the 
old colonial system of government as it survived in North America; 
and if he was sometimes as much at sea as his colleagues in his 
attempts to understand what the colonists really wanted, he was 
always ready to fight their battles against those officials in pro- 
vincial capitals who for too long a time had had things all their own 
way. He was the first member of the Colonial Office staff who ever 
seriously questioned the validity of claims to office which were 
those surrounding him and first in his confidence, were the most influential in the 
body” (Robert Christie, History of Late Province of Lower Canada, Quebec, 1852, 


IV, 109). Owing to the Assembly’s refusal to allow its members to accept seats on 


the Executive Council, Gosford could not make the leaders of the French party his 
official advisors. 


10See Huskisson to Wilmot Horton, Oct. 18, 1827 (B.M. Add. MSS, 38751). 
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said to rest on promises made years before by some defunct Cabinet 
minister. Moreover, cases of gross dereliction of duty, which had 
formerly been too often glossed over, never escaped the withering 
scorn of his memoranda. 

Stephen’s moral fervour is well illustrated in his comments on 
the case of Sir John Caldwell, the Receiver-General of Lower 
Canada, who had defaulted in 1824. Caldwell was an appointee of 
the British Treasury, and, although he had been removed from his 
office, the Treasury lawyers had decided that he was not subject 
to criminal prosecution, and they had been slow in pressing the 
civil suit for possession of the valuable seigneury which he had 
purchased out of the provincial funds. Caldwell had agreed to make 
regular payments from the income of this property, but in 1834 he 
was once more in financial difficulties and wished to defer these 
payments. 


Sir John Caldwell’s case is a crying Scandal to the British Government 
[wrote Stephen in a memorandum addressed to his colleagues early in 1835] 
and nothing short of a national Misfortune. Ninety six thousand Pounds was 
lost to the Province by Sir John Caldwell’s speculative habits. He was an 
aimiable and, as the World goes, not a dishonest man. But one of those persons 
whose life was passed in dreams about the Wealth he was to acquire by 
different commercial Projects. Lord Dalhousie allowed him to speculate away 
one Sum, which, regard being had to the value of Money in that Country, 
may well be called enormous: and now he is precisely following up the same 
Course with the Countenance of L*- Aylmer. 

Sir John Caldwell is still a Member of the legislative Council of L. Canada; 
although in a parallel Case, no man would be allowed to sit for a day in the 
British H. of Commons. There we have the very Coripheus of defaulters 
speculating away at the rate of many thousands in a single year, and supporting 
by his Vote, the Government which thus supports him in his visionary Projects. 
At the very moment when we are taunted with this arrear and called upon to 
pay it as a debt, and are driven to our Wits’ end for a sufficient apology, is 
Sir John Caldwell to be allowed still to hazard other thousands of the Money 
of the people of L. Canada." 


The sympathy with which Stephen viewed the complaints of the 
French-Canadian Assembly on the subject of the malversation of 
the provincial funds by an appointee of the British Treasury had 
had many parallels in his memoranda on other grievances of the 
Lower Canadians, whose legal and constitutional arguments had 
often been referred to him. His evidence before the Canada Com- 
mittee had been one factor leading to the passage of the Howick 
Act; and on almost every other point he gave legal strength to the 


11C.0. 42/252; the memorandum follows despatch no. 83. 
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colonists’ case.’* But however sincerely Stephen may have felt 
that the past sins of the mother country and of her official repre- 
sentatives were responsible for the existing dead-lock in Lower 
Canada he had very little hope that the French leaders were any 
longer open to reason or could be persuaded to give up their ex- 
travagant demands. He had always been out of sympathy with their 
fanatical fondness for their own laws, and could not understand 
their refusal to abandon the relics of feudalism in their system of 
landholding. It was probably with real joy, therefore, that he turned 
his best efforts, with the full approval of Lord Glenelg, to the other 
North American colonies, with the avowed intention of salvaging 
the goodwill of the Anglo-Saxon communities, as an offset to the 
open defiance being offered by Papineau and his followers. 

The policy of giving what might be termed priority to the needs 
and wishes of the three colonies with a British population was never 
explicitly described until 1836, after Papineau had made his appeal 
to the other assemblies of British North America to co-operate with 
the Assembly at Quebec. In a memorandum for the Cabinet wherein 
Lord Glenelg pleaded for the continuation of Lord Gosford’s policy 
of conciliation, even though his first overtures had been rejected 
with scorn by the French-Canadian leaders and the policy itself 
had been disapproved by the other two commissioners, the Colonial 
Minister offered as his principal argument for delay in formulating 
new measures the need for first detaching the other colonies from 
“the confederacy to which they had been invited and to which they 
appeared prompt to accede.” “With the opposition of the Assemblies 
of the three Provinces to encounter, nothing would be left to the 
Government but to yield to their demands; and, concession follow- 
ing upon such a struggle, would be but another term for the 
abdication of all authority. Within twelve months afterwards M. 
Papineau would be in substance the President of a new Republic, 
and within a very short interval assume the title.”** 

Although it is clear in the light of later history that Glenelg ex- 


12Stephen argued that, even without the amendment of the Quebec Revenue 
Act (14 Geo. III, c. 88), the colonial legislatures had the right to appropriate the 
revenue. His reasoning was, apparently, that the earlier Act had been amended by 
the Declaratory Act of 1778 and the Constitutional Act of 1791. Sir James Kempt 
reported that Papineau had quoted Stephen’s testimony to him, although it was 
never published. “And doubtless you consider Mr. Stephen the soundest Lawyer in 
England on that particular point . . .” was Kempt’s reply. The Law Officers in 
England ruled against this interpretation. See C.O. 42/217, Kempt to Huskisson, 
Dec. 27, 1823, secret and confidential. 

18See the Durham Papers, P.A.C., Report, 1923, 225, 227. The three provinces 
here referred to were the two Canadas and New Brunswick. In 1836 Nova Scotia was 
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aggerated the danger of joint action by the colonies, there is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his effort at conciliation in Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick from the moment he took 
office, or the wisdom of this aspect of his policy, however unskil- 
fully executed in the most important of the three, namely, Upper 
Canada. In point of fact, the moment was well chosen, for Papineau 
and Mackenzie had already overreached themselves, and their ac- 
tivities were viewed with alarm and disapproval by the majority 
of English-speaking colonists. The publication in the Advocate of 
Joseph Hume’s letter, prophesying that Canada would escape from 
“the baneful domination of the mother country” and assert her 
independence, brought forth a storm of protest and, although it 
did not save the conservatives in Upper Canada in the election of 
1834, it may well have helped them to win in 1836. The door was 
wide open for negotiations which would lead to an amicable settle- 
ment of all outstanding differences between the Anglo-Saxon settlers 
and the mother country. But the problem remained unsolved: with 
whom should the Colonial Minister negotiate? 

Ever since the Whigs came into office in 1830, it had been tacitly 
accepted that the elected assemblies were the only bodies which 
could be regarded as representing colonial opinion; the difficulty 
was that with the Assembly of Upper Canada changing its political 
complexion in every election, and the Assembly of Nova Scotia only 
beginning to rouse itself from a period of lethargy, there were no 
political leaders in either colony to whom men sitting in Whitehall 
could turn as the colonists’ accredited representatives. For two years 
James Stephen studied Assembly journals and the accounts of 
debates in the colonial press. He had a most salutary distrust of 
official despatches, and almost every important communication from 
York (Toronto after 1834), Halifax, and Fredericton has notes in 
the margin and memoranda at the end, commenting on the mistakes 
and shortcomings of the military governors at those posts. Except 
in the case of New Brunswick he had little enough to show for his 
researches before the outbreak of the rebellion, but it may at least 
be granted that his methods were sound. Lord Glenelg, like most 
of his predecessors, was probably unduly influenced by the few 
colonists with whom he actually conversed and by pressure from 
the agents and correspondents of the colonists in the House of 
Commons; Stephen seems to have talked very little at this time to 
colonial visitors and simply studied the record. 


regarded as completely tranquil and loyal. In the corresponding memorandum in 
1837, however, Nova Scotia is reported as disturbed, New Brunswick as tranquil. 
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What was lacking, time being short and communications slow, 
was a programme of reform sufficiently sweeping to convince the 
colonists that the new Colonial Minister was sincere in his professed 
desire to redress all legitimate grievances. Lord Glenelg had un- 
fortunately nothing new to offer; the reform of the councils, the 
release of the “casual and territorial” revenues of the Crown in 
return for a civil list, even the appointment of colonists instead of 
Englishmen to office, were all matters which had been broached 
by his predecessors, and which could only be put into operation 
step by step. He had, moreover, one very great handicap, which had 
never apparently disturbed Lord Goderich and Lord Howick in an 
earlier day, namely, the whole-hearted opposition of his Sovereign 
to everything which he was attempting to do. No doubt William IV 
had had quite enough to occupy his mind between 1830 and 1833 
in the violent reactions of his English subjects in the struggle over 
parliamentary reform. Certainly it was not unti! he had reluctantly 
readmitted the Whigs to office, in 1835, that he began to lecture 
everyone he met on the wickedness of their North American policy. 
Having in his youth served on a ship of the line at Halifax and in the 
St. Lawrence, he was naturally prone to regard himself as an expert 
in the field, and he never ceased to threaten with dire punishment 
anyone who gave away “my” revenues or tampered with “my” pre- 
rogative. His enthusiastic greeting to Lord Aylmer, on that noble- 
man’s return from Canada, was in the nature of a public rebuke to 
the Colonial Minister, delivered in as ostentatious a way as possible 
at a meeting of the Knights of the Bath; and on a later occasion he 
put off seeing Lord Glenelg for several weeks, thus tying up the 
negotiations with the New Brunswick delegates. All this makes 
humorous reading today, but it was unquestionably a source of real 
embarrassment to a minister bent on conciliation, who had little 
enough to offer except promises in the King’s name.™* 

One point alone was definitely settled, let the King declaim as he 
would. The “casual and territorial” revenues of the Crown, which 
included the revenue from the sale of land and the payments made 
by the three land companies, as well as the income from the coal 
mines and timber licences, were to be turned over to the local 
legislatures for appropriation just as soon as “civil lists” were granted 
for a period of at least ten years. The Whigs had no opposition to 
fear in Parliament on this commitment, for it had already been made 

14For Melbourne’s letters to the King on this subject, see Melbourne Papers, ed. 
by Lloyd C. Sanders, London, 1889, 334-6. There are numerous references in The 


Greville Memoirs, 1814-1860 (ed. by Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford, London, 
1938) to William’s explosions; for the scene at the Knights of Bath, see vol. III, 360. 
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by the Tories as a part of Lord Amherst’s instructions. It was a 
concession which would undoubtedly be welcomed in the three 
Anglo-Saxon colonies, for these revenues were at the moment being 
used to pay the major part of the salary list in Upper Canada and 
New Brunswick, where the arbitrary way in which they had been 
appropriated had contributed to the sense of frustration in the As- 
semblies of both provinces. Moreover, the shrewder colonists could 
look forward to an increasing control over the natural resources of 
their province just as soon as the accounting for the revenues was 
placed in their hands instead of in the hands of the British Treasury. 
Nevertheless, the niggling problems as to what should or should not 
be included in a civil list remained to be worked out; and Lord 
Glenelg did not apparently feel any more free than had his pre- 
decessors to put an end to unpopular pensions, or to place on the 
parliamentary estimates salaries for those officials at whose expense 
the colonists were inclined to economize. Unfortunately, therefore, 
this concession in the form in which it could be presented in 1835, 
although it satisfied New Brunswick, must have appeared very 
trifling to the Upper Canadians, who were wallowing in an in- 
definite number of grievances elaborated for them by Mackenzie 
and his committee. 

More equivocal were the views of the Melbourne Government on 
the subject of the reform of the upper houses of the colonial legis- 
latures. To the demand for an elective legislative council, first put 
forward by Papineau and his followers in 1833, and included in the 
92 Resolutions passed the next year, the Tories had returned a 
clear-cut negative, but the King, at least, suspected his Whig 
ministers of being inclined to yield on the point. There is indeed 
some evidence that their frequently expressed reluctance to con- 
sider such a fundamental change in the colonial constitutions was 
due rather to special circumstances in one or another of the colonies 
than to any fixed or unalterable political principles. The conduct 
of the House of Lords in England in this period had certainly not 
added to its prestige as a legislative body in the eyes of Whigs and 
radicals, and prophecies that its days were numbered, except as a 
purely ceremonial gathering, were common enough.”* The radicals 

15The most interesting description of the feeling against the House of Lords at 
this time is in a paper sent to members of the Cabinet by Lord John Russell in June, 
1836; see Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell (London, 1891), I, 277-8. 
For Lord Howick’s view, see Greville Memoirs, III, 255. On the subject of the reform 
of the legislative councils in the Canadas the contrast between the views of the 


Whigs and Tories in the House of Commons is expressed in the speeches of Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell in the Debate on Canada of May 16, 1836. 
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in Parliament, and especially J. A. Roebuck, the agent for the 
Assembly of Lower Canada, made the application of “the elective 
principle” to the upper house of the colonial legislatures their sine 
qua non in any programme of reform, and many of the ministers 
must have had doubts as to the value of bodies which were every- 
where reactionary, and whose character had proved to be so diffi- 
cult to change by any system of appointment. 

But the objections to yielding to the demand for an elective 
council in Lower Canada were perfectly apparent to Lord Glenelg, 
and are clearly pointed out in the instructions to the Commissioners. 
The Legislative Council was the one body in Lower Canada in 
which the British inhabitants of the province had what they re- 
garded as their fair share of representation, and they clung to it 
as an ark of defence. There could be no possible doubt that an 
elected council in the lower province would be dominated by a 
French majority; in fact, if it were not so dominated it would give 
no satisfaction at all to the Papineau party. When Lord Gosford, 
still bent on conciliation, recommended Elzéar Bédard and other 
French leaders, whom he hoped to win over from Papineau, for 
appointment to the upper house, his nominees were rejected by 
Lord Glenelg on the ground that some of them were “conspicuous 
Advocates for rendering the Council elective,” and that their ap- 
pointments might well be received as a “tacit but very intelligible 
declaration of the opinions” of His Majesty’s government on the 
subject. Moreover, Lord Glenelg pointed out that Sir Francis Head 
had just won an election in Upper Canada on the platform of pre- 
serving intact the constitution of 1791, and that it was scarcely the 
moment to stir up this vexed issue in the upper province. Since the 
resolutions passed in Nova Scotia on the subject were lukewarm, 
and there was no demand at all for any change in the upper house 
in New Brunswick, the question probably never came up for debate 
on its merits either in the Cabinet or between the Colonial Minister 
and his assistants. In 1836 Lord Glenelg was congratulating himself 
on his previous “circumspection” on the whole subject; and, as a 
matter of fact, he was able to avoid an out-and-out statement of 
policy thereon throughout his administration." 

On the constitution of the executive councils and their relation 
to the colonial assemblies the Whig ministers were more explicit. 

16C.O, 42/262. Gosford’s despatch of April 26, 1836 is followed by memoranda 
and a draft for the answer which is corrected in Glenelg’s hand. Glenelg’s final 
despatch is calendared P.A.C., Report, 392-3. It may be noted that in Lord John 


Russell’s resolutions, presented in March, 1837, the elective council is condemned 
not on its merits, but as being unsuited to conditions in Lower Canada. 
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“Responsibile government” was a phrase already freely used in 
assembly debates and resolutions, and it was interpreted in England 
(not always correctly) as a “control corresponding with that which 
is exercised over the Ministers of the Crown by the House of Com- 
mons.” Thus interpreted it was rejected as “inconsistent with a due 
advertence to the essential distinctions between a metropolitan 
and a colonial government’—a stock phrase which was to serve the 
Whigs until they left office in 1841." But if the ministers were well 
supplied with a formula for refusing to give to the colonial as- 
semblies full control over the officials and councillors appointed by 
the Crown, it is nevertheless clear that they were actually moving 
in the general direction of cabinet government on the English 
model, whether they were fully conscious of the fact or not. To 
strengthen the position of the governor in his dealings with the 
people’s representatives was the crux of the problem in the Canadas, 
just as the strengthening of the position of the Crown in its dealings 
with Parliament had been the main concern of Stuarts and Hano- 
verians after 1688. A solution satisfactory to most Englishmen had 
been found in a judicious choice of ministers; and it was toward 
a similar solution that the Colonial Office was working after 1835. 
It was not altogether the fault of Lord Glenelg or Lord John Russell 
that results could not be achieved overnight. Whether or not they 
were aware that, as soon as those results were achieved, the colonists 
would have the “responsible government” of which there was so 
much talk, is another question.’® 

One reason why cabinet government, as practised in Westminster, 
was beyond the range of practical politics in British North America 
in 1835 was that there were no “ministers of the Crown” in any 
colonial capital. There were only the officials (the “gens de place,” 
as the French Canadians called them), most of them sent from 
England and all of them regarding their offices as permanent 
sources of income of which they could not be deprived unless an 
equivalent place or pension were provided. The custom of speaking 
of almost any office in Canada as a “patent office,” if the com- 
mission were adorned with the great seal of the colony, was one 
of the abuses against which James Stephen most vehemently pro- 
tested. The first step, obviously, toward bringing the most important 
heads of departments within the orbit of colonial politics was to 

17The phrase occurs in Lord Glenelg’s despach to Colin Campbell of July 6, 
1837 (see P.A.C., Report, 1923, 311-12). It may have been used earlier. 

18For Russell’s policy in 1839, see an article by Oscar Kitchen, “The Stephen- 


Russell Reform in Official Tenure,” Canadian Historical Review, XXVI, Dec., 1945, 
382-91, and in particular the memorandum quoted on pp. 385-86. 
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appoint colonists, rather than Englishmen, to such posts, and in 1835 
Lord Glenelg did pledge himself to choose men born in Upper 
Canada, or long resident there, for all posts save a few for which 
technical training was needed. 

The next step was to differentiate between those offices which 
would normally constitute a permanent civil service and those 
which should be at the disposal of the governor whenever he needed 
to fill a vacancy for political purposes, or (in other words) to gain 
support in the Assembly or in elections to th. Assembly. The dis- 
tinction made by Stephen at this time in many of his memoranda 
on cases involving Canadian officials shows that he was already 
attempting a classification of “ministerial” and “political” offices, 
which clearly foreshadows Lord John Russell's famous despatch of 
October, 1839.1® 

Almost the only office in either of the Canadas which had been 
subject to change at the will of the governor was that of civil 
secretary, which had grown to be of great importance in Lower 
Canada because the provincial secretary, who should have per- 
formed the duties of a secretary of state, was an absentee. It is true 
that the law officers of the Crown were shifted and changed not 
infrequently, but only after full consultation with the Colonial 
Office. The receiver-general, who should have held a position cor- 
responding to that of first Lord of the Treasury in England, not 
only held office for life, but in the case of the Caldwell family had 
almost succeeded in making the office hereditary. Many of the 
officials, like the surveyor-general or the commissioner of Crown 
lands, were not even under control of the governor, and administered 
their departments almost as though they were the heads of private 
business firms. Of all these facts James Stephen, at least, was per- 
fectly aware, and he was preparing for the day when the whole 
system could be changed to something nearer the existing ideal in 
England, with the department heads changing to meet political 
exigencies and the lesser officials continuing at their posts, but only 
for as long as they rendered efficient service of a kind essential to 
the working of the provincial government. 

The question whether the executive councillors should be the 

19Stephen’s use of the word “ministerial” in the earlier memoranda is exactly 
the same as in the 1839 despatch, and applies to officials whose duties were purely 
administrative, rather than aes or political. Although there was some precedent 
for this usage, it may well have been adopted by Stephen in order to avoid the 
use of any word which implied a permanent tenure of office, since he was battling 


oe the accepted doctrine that colonial officials had a vested interest in their 
Pp ; 
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same men as those who held the “political” offices was one on which 
nobody in England held very fixed opinions; the two councils were 
often lumped together for criticism on the ground that they were 
too much dominated by officials and should be made more repre- 
sentative of colonial opinion generally. On the other hand, Lord 
Glenelg, basing his view on his Indian experience, suggested that 
in Lower Canada the Executive Council should be reduced to three 
or four, in order that it could work more closely with the governor. 
But there was agreement that appointments to the Executive Coun- 
cil should also be used to strengthen the governor's political posi- 
tion, and that belief found full expression in the reorganization 
effected by Sir Francis Head as soon as he arrived in Toronto. The 
policy had already been foreshadowed in a private letter from 
Glenelg to Sir John Colborne, in which he sent a message to Arch- 
deacon Strachan to the effect that the tenacious churchman had 
better resign from the Executive Council before he was ousted. 
“Amongst the various changes in the posture of affairs in both 
Canadian provinces,” Glenelg wrote, “may be numbered a revision 
of the list of executive councillors.” Although he did not enlarge 
on the nature of the reorganization planned, he did add that no 
ecclesiastical dignitary would henceforth be permitted to occupy 
“an office so exclusively political.”* 

It seems clear, then, that Glenelg, like most of his predecessors 
since 1830, thought of the Executive Council as a natural source 
of political strength for the governor in his dealings with the As- 
sembly; and that, by 1835, he and Stephen looked forward to a 
time when appointments to it and to “political” offices would be 
made by each new governor, or after any election, with that end in 
view. It would follow inevitably that members of the Assembly 
would often be chosen both for those offices and for the Executive 
Council. One factor which served to confuse thought in the Canadas 
on this whole subject was the absolute refusal of the Assembly of 
Lower Canada to permit its members to accept office or council 
membership, fearful, apparently, that such appointments would be 
used as bribes to wean them away from their leaders. To the English 
ministers, on the other hand, the inclusion of Assembly members 
in the executive councils had always seemed a most natural step 
in the political evolution of the colonies, and a main reason for 
separating the Executive Council from the upper house of the Legis- 
lature. If Lord Glenelg was less forthright in expressing himself 


20For Stephen’s draft of this despatch, see C.O. 42/426. The despatch is 
calendared P.A.C., Report, 1935, 370. 
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on this particular point than Lord Goderich had been, it was prob- 
ably because he feared another explosion from the King, if he made 
any public promise on the subject. The writer has very little doubt 
that he gave private assurance to the New Brunswick delegates 
that the Governor would be instructed to appoint two members 
of the Assembly to his Council, as they had requested. 

To sum up then, it may be deduced, from the not always lucid 
phrases of Glenelg and Stephen on the subject of the reorganization 
of the executive councils and the classification of offices, that they 
were moving in a tentative way toward the goal of embryo cabinets 
which would be chosen and dismissed by governors as the political 
situation in the colony changed. It is too often forgotten that this was 
about as far as the ministers of the Crown in England could go at 
this time in the direction of “responsible government,” without 
giving to colonial assemblies more er than was claimed by the 
House of Commons in England, and that the later steps had to be 
taken by the governors-general and the lieutenant-governors acting 
as the King’s representatives. To give a formal promise that coun- 
cillors would regularly be chosen in accord with the wishes of the 
majority of the elected body would certainly not have been regarded 
as consistent with the principles of the constitution as it operated in 
the mother country. Not that Glenelg or Stephen had any desire 
to move in the direction indicated save with the greatest possible 
caution; but it needs to be emphasized that the constitutional 
objections to conferring responsible government by any form of 
public pronouncement were fully as serious as the practical ones. 
It is this fact, perhaps, which explains in many instances the veiled 
language and verbose subterfuges. Only a political maverick like 
Lord Durham could call « spade a spade where cabinet government 
was concerned, even after the accession of Queen Victoria. 

In dealing with the three colonies where the electorate was 
English-speaking, Glenelg and Stephen aimed their earliest and 
most arduous efforts at conciliation in the direction of Upper Canada, 
where they regarded the situation as exceedingly critical from the 
moment the Whigs came back to into office. The election of 1834 
and the activities of the new Assembly, in which Mackenzie was 
enthroned with a sufficient following to enable him to use it as a 
sounding board for his violent attacks on British policy, convinced 
them that the province was ripe for rebellion. The despatches of 
Sir John Colborne, all too brief and infrequent, which attempted 
to minimize the importance of these developments, had no effect 
at all, save to remove any vestige of confidence in that warrior’s 
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political judgment. In vain did he explain that the balance of parties 
in the Assembly was still very close; that votes unfavourable to the 
administration were usually carried when the conservative members 
happened to be absent; that the Seventh Report of the Committee 
on Grievances, which was Mackenzie’s chef-dceuvre in political 
pamphleteering, had been accepted late at night, and by a bare 
quorum, without ever having been read aloud in the House.” It 
was enough for Glenelg and Stephen, stimulated by the accounts 
in the newspapers and by questions in the Commons, that the 
Seventh Report was founded on the 92 Resolutions, and that Mac- 
kenzie had succeeded in publicizing his committee's efforts not 
only in different parts of the Empire, but also in the United States. 

Perhaps the best description of the state of mind prevailing at 
the Colonial Office on the subject of Upper Canada, in the summer 
of 1835, is to be found in the communications from the two under- 
secretaries to the Board of Trade, and in the memoranda attached 
thereto. The following quotation is from the draft of a letter by 
James Stephen, which was submitted in advance to Poulett 
Thomson, the President of the Board of Trade, in order to convince 
that gentleman that it would be dangerous to disallow certain bills 
passed by the Upper Canadian Assembly earlier in the year. The 
acts in question provided for the incorporation of banks on prin- 
ciples frowned upon by the British Treasury, and which were equally 
unpopular with Poulett Thomson and the classical economists. 

The Lords of the Committee for P.C. for Trade are of course aware [wrote 
Stephen] of the general Posture of affairs in the Province of L. Canada and 
how critical and arduous are the duties with which H. M. Commissioners in 
that Province have been charged. But their Lordships are not probably apprized 
of the extent to which the spirit of discontent and of opposition to the execu- 
tive Government has exhibited itself in the Upper Province. It may therefore 
be fit generally to acquaint them that the Session in which the Acts in question 
were passed was distinguished by Circumstances as new as they are important 
in the legislative History of U. Canada. The’ habitual Supporters of the 
Executive Government were, for the first time placed in a very decided 
Minority in the H. of Assembly; and after a long series of Resolutions of Griev- 
ances, the Session terminated by an Address to the Crown, in which sh*- 
those grievances remain unredressed the H. intimated their Resolution to stop 
all further supplies. . . . 

Under such Circumstances Lord Glenelg apprehends that the rejection of 
the Bills in question would seriously endanger the Peace of the Province and 
embarrass the Provincial Government. The local Legislature passed them with 


21For Colborne’s letters on the election of 1834 and on the activities of the 
new Assembly, see C.O. 42/423-5. They have many marginal comments and are 
interspersed with memoranda, chiefly by Stephen, which are very critical of Colborne. 
His final defence of his administration is in C.O. 42/427. 
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a full knowledge of the opinions of H. M. Gov: respecting Colonial Banking 
Establishments. They must therefore be understood as dissenting from those 
opinions. They will maintain that they are far more competent than an 

rsons resident in Europe can be, to determine on what Principles Banks sh*- 
Be established on the N. Amer®- Continent. They will assert that the incon- 
venience, whatever it may be, resulting from these Measures, is extremely local, 
affecting none but their own Constituents—not extending to the U. Kingdom— 
nor having any influence upon any part of H. M. Revenues. They will urge that 
even if these Acts sh*- indirectly diminish the Revenue of the Province, it is 
still a Revenue placed by the King and by Parlt- at their own absolute control, 
—that the interposition of the British gov‘: in affairs altogether local and un- 
connected with any imperial Interest, can be warranted only by some evident 
necessity . . . and, finally that resort to the extreme right of rejecting two Acts 
passed by the Governor Council and Assembly of U. Canada, touching neither 
the Prerogative of the King, nor the interests of the U. Kingdom was an abuse 
of a Power which had been reserved by the Constitution to H. M. to be em- 
ployed only in the highest exigencies. 


Having thus stated the case of the Assembly, Stephen went on to 
say that “Lord Glenelg was not convinced there was any valid 
answer to be made to such representations,” and urged the Board 
of Trade to relax its principles. Privately, Stephen expressed the 
opinion for the benefit of Sir George Grey that the rejection of the 
bills would set the Assembly of Upper Canada in a flame “which we 
should never be able to extinguish.” Poulett Thomson remained 


unconvinced, but the bills were at last allowed to stand, with a 
minute of the Board of Trade stating that only the political crisis in 
Upper Canada accounted for this relaxation of their established 
principles.” 

Stephen’s determination to curb the use of the royal disallowance, 
and to speed up the acceptance of colonial legislation by the Board 
of Trade and tne Privy Council, was only one example of his cease- 
less efforts to remove the causes of friction between the Assembly 
and the “executive,” whether represented by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and his councillors in Toronto or by the offices in Whitehall. The 
discussion of important constitutional changes was almost of neces- 
sity deferred until the Gosford Commission completed its survey 
and report; there was at one time a tentative plan for a visit by the 


22This draft, to which are attached numerous memoranda and notes, is in C.O. 
42/428, pp. 37-41. The second paragraph here quoted is a Lp prt of an 
address of the earlier Assembly on the subject of the disallowance of similar bills 
in 1833. Poulett Thomson argued that Mackenzie himself was opposed to such legis- 
lation, and cited conversations with him during his London visit of 1832-3. For the 
whole subject of Stephen’s views on the use of the royal disallowance in connection 
with the Canadian banking laws, see article by Paul Knaplund, “James Stephen on 
Canadian Banking Laws,” in Canadian Historical Review, XXXI, June, 1950, 177-87. 
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commissioners to the upper province.”* But before Lord Gosford 
and his two colleagues had really settled down to work in Quebec, 
Lord Glenelg had made up his mind, largely as a result of Stephen's 
memoranda attached to the despatches, that the recall of Sir John 
Colborne, and the appointment of a lieutenant-governor selected for 
his ability and willingness to make overtures to the leaders of the 
opposition party, were essential in the programme of conciliation. 
Colborne was recalled on the ground that he had not supplied 
enough information in his reports to enable the Cabinet to formulate 
a policy for his province, and it is perfectly true that he had dis- 
regarded repeated admonitions to make his official communications 
more frequent and more comprehensive.** But it is also apparent 
that what he did write carried no conviction. For he was not nearly as 
much alarmed as was the Colonial Office by the apparent triumph 
of Mackenzie and his friends in the election, and he steadily refused 
to admit that conditions in Upper Canada were any more disturbed 
than they had been in the twenties. Only the lurid light cast by 
events in the lower province, and (he added) in the mother 
country, had given rise to any other interpretation. 

The recall of Sir John Colborne in October, 1835 should be re- 
garded as one step in a broad programme of conciliation, in which 
new men, briefed on the need for concessions to the leaders of 
colonial assemblies, were sent to provincial capitals to replace 
governors who had never freed themselves from the traditions of 
the Bathurst régime. What cannot be defended is the hasty despatch 
of a lieutenant-governor to Toronto, by way of New York, without 
any real effort to co-ordinate his task with that of His Majesty's 
Commissioners in Quebec, whose decisions, if accepted, would 
necessarily apply in some degree to both provinces, and whose chief 
was actually Governor-General for the whole of British North 
America and the official recipient of instructions for Upper as well 
as Lower Canada. This extraordinarily inept procedure, which did 
much to make Lord Gosford’s position even more impossible than it 
had been before, may have been due to Glenelg’s belief that the 
time had come to treat separately with the Upper Canadians in 
order to shield them from the influence of M. Papineau, but it bears 
also the marks of panic and of the desire to do something dramatic 
at the earliest possible moment. Sir Francis Bond Head was selected 
late in November; he had no more than one interview with Glenelg 

23C.O. 42/428, William Lyon Mackenzie to Glenelg, Dec. 26, 1835. 

24P.A.C., Report, 1935, 375. In one of his letters vindicating himself from 


Glenelg’s charges, Colborne (not without reason) held Stephen responsible for 
his recall. 
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(whom he had never seen before) and two with James Stephen 
before he set sail for the United States, en route for Toronto, where 
he arrived in January, 1836. Apparently nothing was said to him 
either on the subject of his relation to other good-will ambassadors, 
or on the use to be made of the documents bearing on his mission, 
which were thrust into his hands only a few hours before he left 
London.” 

The circumstances of Head’s departure for Upper Canada are far 
more extraordinary than the choice of Head himself; but, since his 
selection has often been cited as a classic example of Colonial Office 
blundering, and did, in fact, do as much to discredit Lord Glenelg 
as any single act of his administration, it is important to refute the 
legend which has grown up on the subject. To anyone reading 
contemporary comment in the early months of 1836 it is clear that 
Sir Francis Head was generally regarded as an able and energetic 
civil servant, as a traveller and writer who had visited little-known 
parts of the earth, and, since he was approved by Whigs and Ben- 
thamites, as a man of liberal political principles. The appointment 
brought warm praise from sources as different as Joseph Hume and 
Egerton Ryerson, and seems to have surprised no one except Head 
himself.”* His experience as Assistant Poor Law Commissioner had 
apparently convinced his superiors in Somerset House that he had 
a special talent for dealing with popular bodies, since his task had 
been to persuade vestries and Boards of Guardians to abandon their 
former practices and to come into a plan for bigger and better poor- 
houses, designed to serve large areas.** This experience, though 
brief, had been longer than that of any of his colleagues in the new 
organization; and he was certainly better known than Edmund 

25For the course of events attending Head’s appointment, we have only his 
own Narrative, which, like all Head’s writings, is too highly coloured to be accepted 
without reservation. But Lord Glenelg’s first official despatch confirms Head’s state- 
ment that the principal purpose of his mission was to redress grievances and “con- 
ciliate democracy.” See A Narrative, by Sir Francis B. Head (London, 1839), 31. 
Fer the despatch, see P.A.C., Report, 1935, 381-97. 

26For Joseph Hume's letter to Mackenzie, praising Head, see Narrative, 36. 
For Egerton Ryerson’s comments, based on conversations he had had with acquaint- 
ances in London, see C. B. Sissons, Egerton Ryerson: His Life and Letters, I 
(Toronto, 1937), 317. The London correspondent of the Montreal Vindicator, 


O’Callaghan’s paper, was also favourable, although less sure of his ground. (See 
Correspondent and Advocate, Toronto, Feb. 1, 1837.) 

27For this information, and for the statement made below with regard to 
Stephen’s close connection with the Poor Law Commissioners, I am indebted to 
Professor Richard Hale of Wellesley College, whose unpublished thesis on the admini- 
stration of the new Poor Law may be seen at Harvard University. Head described 
his own activities in a very interesting article which appeared in the Quarterly Review 
in April, 1835, and seems to have attracted a good deal of attention. 
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Head, who was only thirty years old and had just emerged from the 
academic shades of a Cambridge college. 

Three personal factors may also have influenced Glenelg in making 
his choice. Head had a family connection with the King, his nephew 
Lord Errol having married one of William’s daughters; he was 
favourably known to Lord Brougham, who had written a strong 
letter backing him for his earlier appointment; and he was almost 
certainly known by reputation to James Stephen who had worked 
with Edward Chadwick and others on the drafting of new Poor 
Law, and was still in close personal touch with the central com- 
mission.”* It is understandable that Lord Glenelg should have given 
preference to a man whose connection with the Court might recon- 
cile William to the recall of that staunch Tory, Sir John Colborne, 
while convincing himself that Head’s high repute with leading 
Whigs and radicals would ensure him a good press in Westminster 
and Toronto. But it is also significant that the midnight summons, 
which Head has described so dramatically in his Nerrative, came 
almost six weeks after the recall of Colborne had been decided upon, 
and it is quite possible that other candidates had refused the 
appointment in the interval. Toronto was not an attractive post to 
Englishmen in 1835, and the salary, when no longer combined with 
the military pay enjoyed by the two former lieutenant-governors, 
was scarcely enough to support the office.”® 

It is safe to say that the only phase of Head’s administration in 
which he carried out to the full the intentions of the men who sent 
him was in his original selection of executive councillors. He was 
given “unfettered discretion” to confirm or reject J. H. Dunn, the 
Receiver-General of the province, who had been Colborne’s nomi- 
nee; the wording implies that he had been warned not to accept 
his predecessor’s suggestion in such an important matter until he 
had conferred with the opposition leaders and formed his own 
opinion as to the best means of strengthening his political position 
in the province. In putting the names of possible candidates to a 
kind of popular poll he was certainly going beyond anything which 
the timid imagination of Lord Glenelg could have suggested, but the 
results would have justified this unusual procedure if Head had only 

28For some of this information I am indebted to Mr. Sydney Jackman, a candidate 


for the Ph.D. at Harvard University, who is working on a life of Sir Francis Head, 
based in part on family papers. 

29The salary was reduced by £500. This seems to have been an item in Howick’s 
economy programme mentioned in an earlier article, which was to go into effect 
whenever new men were appointed. Head, in his own account, makes it clear that it 
was the hope of being transformed from a knight to a baronet which induced him to 
accept the appointment at such a low salary. 
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known how to deal with the councillors whom he had selected.*° 
Clearly the question of “responsible government” need not have 
been raised as a political issue, if he had shown a decent regard for 
the feelings and the dignity of his official advisors by taking them 
into his confidence and consulting them before making important 
decisions. The raising of this all-important issue made it difficult 
for the Colonial Office to censure him for breaking so soon with his 
own hand-picked Executive Council, while his triumph in the 
election of 1836 made his position almost impregnable until after 
the rebellion. Unfortunately, it also brought to the surface all of 
his worst qualities: his bombast, his extraordinary lack of logic, 
and his fundamental intolerance. 

In two very different documents we can study Lord Glenelg’s 
reaction to the somewhat fantastic happenings in Toronto, for which 
his impulsive act in offering the position to Head, sight unseen and 
political views uncanvassed, was responsible. In his official report 
to the Cabinet Glenelg, having described the success of the govern- 
ment forces in the election, went on to praise Head’s moral courage 
and decision, as well as his “extraordinary foresight and accuracy 
of information.” But he had to admit that the style of Head’s official 
pronouncements was often “grotesque and ludicrous,” and that his 
disregard of “official decorum” had involved not only himself but 
the British Government in real embarrassment. Moreover, being 
without information on local conditions he could not refute the 
charges of the Opposition that Head’s victory was due to his abuse 
of his power over the electoral machinery.** Lord Glenelg’s more 
private musings on the same subject are revealed in notes jotted 
down while he was rereading Head’s despatches, and in these he 
compares the earlier and more temperate statements with the wild 
and exaggerated style of the later effusions. “It is always the same 
mind and intention but heated continually and more and more 
pushed on by events and triumph to extravagance.” Glenelg found 
some justification for his chosen emissary, in that he had been 
obliged to resist the unconstitutional demands of his executive 
councillors, and insisted on Head’s right to adopt a different policy 
from that of Gosford in Quebec, if he thought it wise. But these 
reflections end on a very regretful note. Head had violently objected 
to Gosford’s appointment of Elzéar Bédard, a former lieutenant of 
Papineau, to a provincial judgeship. “He, I suppose,” wrote the 


80For Head’s method of selecting his councillors, and for his dealings with them, 
see Aileen Dunham, Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836 (London, 1927), 
177-80. 81P.A.C., Report, 1923, 227-8. 
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Colonial Minister, “would never give Office or anything to the 
liberal party.”* 

Head had asked for absolute carte blanche to deal with the local 
political situation, as well as with everything else in the province, 
and this he was denied. Moreover, Glenelg attempted to counteract 
the victorious Governor's increasing anti-liberal tendencies by in- 
sisting that he appoint the Speaker of the former Assembly, M. S. 
Bidwell, to a vacant judgeship. But it was not possible to exert 
much control over a man three thousand miles away who was as 
rash and pig-headed as his chosen ambassador, and Glenelg’s 
cherished plan for winning over the opposition party to the support 
of the administration ended in failure. 

The collapse of Glenelg’s two major efforts at conciliation has 
necessarily overshadowed the real and lasting success of his dealings 
with the Assembly of New Brunswick, whose dissatisfaction with 
the policy of his predecessors had been no less definite and no 
less vocal than the dissatisfaction of the assemblies in the other 
colonies. In the New Brunswick negotiations Glenelg had two major 
advantages which he never enjoyed elsewhere. In the first place, 
since the Assembly sent two fully accredited delegates to London, 
the Colonial Minister did not have to entrust to a Tory governor, or 
to an emissary hastily selected, the delicate task of discussing the 
details of the salary list or the demotion of unpopular officials. In 
the second place, the delegates selected, Messrs. Wilmot and Crane, 
were business men, speaking a language which Glenelg and others 
in Downing Street could understand; they knew exactly what they 
wanted, and were not in the least interested in the new theories 
about the “elective principle” or “responsible government.” They 
harked back rather to the older colonial practices of control, through 
assembly committees, over the provincial finances, and of local 
statutes placing strict limits on the powers of Crown officials. 

The party in New Brunswick opposing Sir Archibald Campbell 
and his small clique of office-holders was in firm control, not only 
of the Assembly, but also of the Legislative Council.** Their out- 
standing grievance, which was really a legacy of the Bathurst 
régime, was the continued power and influence of Thomas Baillie, 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands, who had once been a clerk in 

82For these notes, see C.O. 42/430, pp. 785-7. They follow Head’s despatches 


for April, 1936, and seem to have been jotted down while Glenelg was trying to 
decide what part of the correspondence should be extracted for the House of 
Commons. 

83See earlier article, Canadian Historical Review, XXXIII, Sept., 1952, 234-5, 
n. 52. 
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the Colonial Office, and whose brother had continued there, high 
in the counsels of Lord Bathurst and R. W. Hay. Their first efforts 
to rid themselves of the iron control exercised by the Baillie family 
over the New Brunswick timber trade had ended in failure;** but 
the Assembly kept up its fight, and in 1835 addressed the King on 
the subject of all its “grievances.” This address, which had to be 
presented through the Lieutenant-Governor, was forwarded by 
Campbell, adorned with his own voluminous marginal comments 
which served only to demonstrate his violent prejudices. Stephen, 
who studied the whole document with the greatest care, was whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Assembly, and expressed his very de- 


cided opinion for the benefit of his colleagues in the following 
sentences: 


Hitherto we have not fallen into any open dissension with the people of 
N. Brunswick. We stand toward them just in the same relation in which we 
stood to the L. Canadians fifteen years ago, that is at the commencement of a 
— in which substantially and in the main they are right; being however 
willing to give to us very fair terms, and to go on pleasantly. If we stand 
out now, as we did in L. Canada in 1820 the difference will be this—that a 
very few months will be sufficient to bring about in N. Brunswick, the same 
Embarrassments and discontents which have been ripening and festering for 
fifteen years in the adjacent Province. If I had a Vote to give, it would be for 
closing at once with the Proposals made by the Assembly for the Civil List, 
with all possible frankness and cordiality . . .55 


Stephen’s last sentence exactly describes Glenelg’s actions when 
the new delegation from Fredericton arrived in London in the 
summer of 1836. He conferred with them at length, perhaps a dozen 
times, and during a brief illness he was represented by his im- 
mediate subordinate, Sir George Grey. No clerks or amanuenses 
were present at these meetings, and the only detailed account of the 
conversations is that published by the delegates after they returned 
to New Brunswick.** Obviously, therefore, Glenelg may well have 
made a few promises off the record, which were later substantiated 
by Sir John Harvey in New Brunswick's “age of harmony.” 

The question of the future status of Thomas Baillie presented 
some difficulties, since all the evidence pointed to his officiousness 
and favouritism, rather than to actual dishonesty, and the office 

34See W. S. MacNutt, “Politics of the Timber Trade in Colonial New Brunswick, 
1825-40,” Canadian Historical Review, XXX, March, 1949, 47-65. 

85C.0. 188/52, p. 237. 

86The report of the delegates was published in Fredericton, in December, 1836. 
For a copy, see C.O. 188/56. ae wrote a despatch describing the negotiations 


to the Governor of every colony, and there is also a brief account in his memorandum 
for the Cabinet, presented in November, 1836. P.A.C., Report, 1923, p. 229. 
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of Land Commissioner was regarded as “ministerial” and not “politi- 
cal.” A compromise was reached, however, which, for the future, set 
a limit to his income from fees, and curbed his political er by 
removing him from the Executive Council. All revenues from land 
and timber licences, including any money received from the Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick Land Company, was turned over to the 
Assembly for appropriation, along with the rest of the “casual and 
territorial revenues.” That body was also given permission to pass 
laws regulating the conduct of business in Baillie’s office, subject, 
of course, to review by the Imperial Government. Once this was 
settled, the question of the salary list presented very little difficulty. 
The stumbling block of the negotiations proved to be the insistence 
of the delegates that two members of the Assembly be always in- 
cluded in the Executive Council. They were familiar with the earlier 
despatch from the Secretary of State, which had urged such a 
policy on the Governor, although they attributed it to Thomas 
Spring Rice, and not to Lord Goderich. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Lord Glenelg looked any less favourably on the principle 
involved than had his predecessor, but the current discussions on 
“responsible government” had made him prudent about public 
commitments. The delegates were willing to omit all mention of the 
subject from the terms of their treaty, but they probably returned 
to Fredericton with the private assurance that Lord Goderich’s 
counsels to the Governor would at last be put into effect. 

There followed a picturesque episode in New Brunswick's history. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, thoroughly outraged by the flouting of his 
advice, had already offered his resignation, but he could not refrain 
from a last gesture of defiance to his opponents. The arrangements 
for the future civil list had actually been drawn up by the clerks 
in the Colonial Office, and he could not deny that the act passed 
by the Council and Assembly incorporated every detail of the plan 
as outlined. But he had the temerity to find fault with the arithmetic 
involved, and refused to sign the bill until he had reported to White- 
hall the mistake which he had discovered, and until he received 
further instructions. Lord Glenelg’s precipitous action on this oc- 
casion can call forth only applause from the weary reader of 
Campbell’s despatches. 

Sir John Harvey, a soldier who was to win renown as a colonial 
governor who could carry the Whig policy of conciliation to colonial 
capitals, was at the moment trying to console the forgotten farmers 
of Prince Edward Island for their neglect by the Colonial Office. 
In the spring of 1837 word reached him at Charlottetown that he 
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should procure the earliest conveyance available to Fredericton, 
where he was to take over the government and carry through the 
terms of the agreement.*” In the summer, bonfires were lighted and 
meetings held to celebrate the triumph of the Assembly, and, in the 
fall, Harvey wrote to a friend in the Colonial Office commissioning 
him to engage the best painter in London to put on canvas the 
portrait of Lord Glenelg, in full court costume, which still hangs in 
the Legislative Chamber in Fredericton. 

Not unnaturally elated by what he always regarded as his master- 
piece of diplomacy in dealing with the North American colonists, 
Lord Glenelg informed Sir Colin Campbell that he would be pleased 
to receive a delegation from Nova Scotia, in order to work out an 
agreement with them along parallel lines.** But the Nova Scotians 
were at the moment engaged in an internal contest in which the 
forces were much more evenly divided than they had been in New 
Brunswick. The malcontents in the Assembly had at last found a 
leader in Joseph Howe who was eminently fitted to formulate for 
them, in words, their underlying discontent with the tyranny of 
the “family compact” of Halifax. The conservatives were still strong 
in the representative body, however, and although Howe and his 
supporters succeeded in bringing the case of the Opposition before 
the British Government, and certain changes were effected in the 
provincial constitution, it was not until 1839, when the Canadian 
rebellion was over and Lord Glenelg had been forced out of office 
by his critics, that the delegates from the Nova Scotia Assembly 
arrived in Whitehall, hotly pursued by delegates from the Legis- 
lative Council, against whom most of their complaints were still 
directed.*® By that time only James Stephen remembered that they 
had ever been invited.* 

If Nova Scotia did not succeed in achieving a settlement of her 
constitutional and financial problems in the thirties as satisfactory 
to the majority of her citizens as that attained by New Brunswick, 
this failure was not, in fact, due to any lack of attention on the part 
of the Colonial Office or of Lord Glenelg personally. The twelve 
resolutions drawn up by Joseph Howe were carefully studied in 

87Harvey’s first letter on the subject of his appointment was written from 
Charlottetown, May 20, 1837, C.O., 188/56, II, 529. He speaks of having just re- 
ceived the official intimation of his appointment, but it is clear that he had received 
private letters or messages earlier, which urged him to move with all possible speed. 

38P.A.C., A 191, pt. 1, Glenelg to Colin Campbell, Oct. 31, 1837. 

39For a full account of the conferences between the Nova Scotia delegates and 
the Colonial Minister (Lord Normanby), see Journal and Proceedings of His 


Majesty's Legislative Council of the Province of Nova Scotia, 1839-40, Appendix 26. 
40P.A.C., A 192, pt. II, p. 451. 
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their original form as soon as they reached Downing Street; and 
Howe’s position as the leader of a new and important movement was 
fully recognized. Lord Glenelg himself professed to be deeply 
shocked by the information therein contained with regard to the 
commercial and denominational ties of the twelve councillors, and 
expressed himself with unusual force and clarity in a private des- 
patch to Colin Campbell. 


It is now for the first time disclosed to me [he wrote] and as I have reason 
to think it was never understood by any of my predecessors in Office, that in 
this small Body there have been included several Gentlemen united together 
in one Commercial Partnership—that the Members have been almost without 
exception from the Inhabitants of Halifax or its Vicinity—and that the great 
Majority of them are all Members of one Religious Community which is stated 
to be the least numerous of any of those into which the population of N. 
Scotia is divided. It is impossible that distinctions so invidious should not be 
productive of serious discontent.—Especially must this be the case when 
peculiarities of Religious Belief are assumed as the ground of admission or 
exclusion.*! 


Campbell was accordingly instructed to supply the names of 
possible candidates who were connected with “all the great interests, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Manufacturing or Professional, existing 
in the Province”; to include in his list men from towns other than 
Halifax, as well as from the rural districts; and to make his nomi- 
nations without regard to religious affiliation. The Legislative 
Council was to be considerably enlarged, and the Executive Council 
was henceforth a separate body of which not more than one-quarter 
were to be officials and from which members of the Assembly were 
not to be excluded.** Early in 1838, moreover, Joseph Howe was 
offered a seat on the Legislative Council in recognition of his loyalty 
and devotion to the British connection at the time of the rebellion; 
an honour which he refused.** If Howe's first plea for “responsible 


41C.O. 218/31, Glenelg to Colin Campbell, April 30, 1837. 

42Colin Campbell was opposed to the appointment of members of the Assembly 
to his Executive Council, but Glenelg replied to his objections as follows: “The 
Queen commands me to state that the circumstance of any Candidate for that honour 
possessing that share of the public confidence which his election as a member of the 
Assembly indicates must of course be considered as enhancing his claims to be 
preferred to those who in other respects may not possess higher qualifications for 
this trust.” Campbell then suggested that if Assembly members were appointed to the 
Council they ought to resign their seats in the representative body, but Glenelg 
refused to consider such a rule. For the whole correspondence, which throws some 
light on Glenelg’s views on the function of the Council, see P.A.C., A 191, pt. I, 
passim. 
43P.A.C. A 191, pt. II, Glenelg to Colin Campbell, March 7, 1838. 
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government,” which is contained in the two final resolutions, was 
too quickly brushed aside, it may safely be asserted that very few 
of his followers fully understood what they were asking for, and 
that the ground for such a reform had scarcely been laid in Nova 
Scotia in 1837. 

As had been the case in earlier years in Upper Canada and New 
Brunswick, the reform of the councils carried out by a conservative 
Lieutenant-Governor was not sufficiently sweeping to bring those 
bodies into sympathy with the reformers in the Assembly, or even 
to make an agreement possible, before the Whigs left office in 1841, 
as to the terms of the financial settlement with the mother country. 
The problem of meeting the minimum budget requirements for the 
government of Nova Scotia without assistance from the British 
Parliament presented more difficulties than had been the case in 
New Brunswick, for the amount of the Crown revenues to be handed 
over was small.** The Assembly was, therefore, inclined to scrutinize 
every item in the salary list with a frugality which would have been 
regarded as undignified by men of such financial standing as Messrs. 
Crane and Wilmot, and which made an agreement with the Legis- 
lative Council for the moment impossible. 

In their desire for economy the thrifty representatives from the 
rural districts of Nova Scotia did, in fact, receive considerably more 
sympathy from the staff of the Colonial Office than they did from 
the wealthier members of their own community, who had no desire 
to see the glories of Halifax society dimmed by the cutting off of 
official salaries. In a memorandum to Lord Glenelg, James Stephen 
stated with his usual force and cogency the case for the Nova 
Scotia Assembly. His view, which may be contrasted with that of 
Lord Howick five years earlier, was that, if the British Government 
wanted the colonists to maintain the pomp and circumstance of 
empire, the necessary funds should be furnished by the British 
Parliament. After remarking that he thought a lieutenant-governor 
did indeed require an income of £3000, or even more, to support 
the dignity of his office, he continued: 

But suppose the Assembly should think otherwise. Assume them to be of 
opinion that they will be as well or better governed by an Officer who keeps 


a gig instead of a chariot, and entertains his guests at a plain, and not a 
sumptuous table. We who are accustomed to monarchical state will probably 


44In discussing the arrangements for Nova Scotia, Glenelg contrasted the re- 
sources available with those of New Brunswick where the revenues of the Crown 
had been increasing annually since 1825, and stated that the total to be turned over 
in Nova Scotia would not exceed £6000. P.A.C., A 191, pt. I, p. 214. 
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think . . . that this is an unwise parsimony in any country which proposes 
to adhere to the principles of monarchy. But I think the people of Nova Scotia 
are entitled to exercise an independent judgment on this question, so far, 
at least as it directly affects their own purses.*® 


The despatch which outlined tentatively the terms on which the 
mother country would turn over to the Assembly the income from 
the coal mines, and such other “casual and territorial” revenues as 
existed in the province, embodied this sentiment; but, as was so 
often the case, Stephen’s lively and sympathetic statement of the 
colonists’ point of view was translated into the colourless jargon of 
the official communication.*® 

Even if one carries the story to the end of the year 1838, there- 
fore, Lord Glenelg’s well-meant efforts to reach an agreement with 
the new leaders in Nova Scotia can scarcely be said to have met 
with any conspicuous success. But the outlines of his policy are 
clearer in the case of the Maritime Provinces than they had been 
in his treatment of the Canadas because he was dealing at all times 
with moderate reformers, determined to cherish British institutions, 
and he was for that reason better able to indicate just how far he 
was prepared to go to meet their wishes. In Nova Scotia as in Upper 
Canada the struggle was really internal, with wealth and vested 
interests on one side, small business men and farmers on the other. 
The British Government must bear a major part of the blame for 
permitting a situation to arise in North America in which the 
antagonism between racial, economic, and religious groups could 
reach such a white heat; and it was perhaps the most solid contri- 
bution of Whig ministers in the years under discussion that they 
undid some of the harm which was the result of the blind favour- 
itism of earlier administrations, and laid a better foundation for the 
united efforts of the colonists in the forties. But it has been the 
purpose of this article to show that their aims after 1835 went 
beyond the mere redress of grievances, and that their failure to 
reach satisfactory settlements with the representatives of the colon- 
ists, at least in Nova Scotia and Upper Canada, was due to their 
ignorance of local political conditions and their lack of trustworthy 
emissaries far more than to any unwillingness on their part to make 
further concessions. 


45C.0. 217/163, pp. 865-6. 
46P.A.C., A 191, pt. I, Glenelg to Colin Campbell, Oct. 31, 1837. 
















SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY: YOUNG IRELANDER 
AND IMPERIAL STATESMAN 


HELEN F. MuLvey 


( ): all the writing inspired by the Irish question in the 1880's 


some of the most interesting was the work of the former 

Young Irelander, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. To any discussion 
of Irish issues, Duffy could bring a knowledge and experience which 
few of his contemporaries possessed. He had begun his public career 
in 1842 as a founder and editor of the famous Young Ireland news- 
paper, the Nation, which worked for six years for the repeal of the 
Act of Union and the restoration to Ireland of her historic Parlia- 
ment. After the collapse of the Young Ireland movement ir 1848, 
Duffy had turned his attention to Irish land reform. To work for 
this, he entered the British Parliament in 1852. During his three 
years in Parliament, Duffy's efforts were directed toward obtaining 
legislation in favour of Irish tenant-right.’ He and his friends failed. 
In 1855, seeing “no more hope for the Irish cause than for the corpse 
on the dissecting table,” Duffy decided to begin his life all over 
again.” He emigrated to Australia and settled in Victoria where he 
eventually held high political office as Prime Minister and as Speaker 
of the House of Assembly. Before he retired from public life in 
Australia, this former Irish rebel had been knighted by the British 
government. 

In 1879, Duffy left Australia for good. After his return to Europe, 
he lived for the most part in the south of France. His retirement 
there was devoted largely to writing a history of the Young Ireland 
movement, a project which he had had in mind for many years. His 
public career in Australia had given him little leisure, but now 
that he was free, he intended to let nothing interfere with his 
historical writing, not even the important contests of Anglo-Irish 

olitics. 

John O'Hagan, one of Duffy’s Young Ireland friends, suggested 
a career in the House of Commons. But Duffy rejected the idea. If 
he did not write the history of Young Ireland, probably no one else 
would, and the ideas and intentions of that movement would be 

1C. G. Duffy, The League of the North and South (London, 1886). 

2Nation (weekly, Dublin), Aug. 18, 1855. 
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forever misunderstood.* Between 1880 and his death in 1903, Duffy 
produced a series of volumes which have placed students of nine- 
teenth-century Irish history forever in his debt. The first of these, 
Young Ireland, appeared in 1880.* 

Although he had chosen not to re-enter political life in Great 
Britain, Duffy could hardly fail to be interested in the turn which 
Irish affairs were taking under Gladstone and Parnell. From time to 
time, he interrupted his historical work to write on contemporary 
Irish affairs. In the 1880's and 1890's, he published several articles 
in British periodicals, the National Review, the Nineteenth Century, 
and the Contemporary Review. 

What Duffy had to say on Irish affairs is of extraordinary interest, 
for he brought to the bitter controversies of the 1880's three im- 
pressive qualifications: a good understanding of Ireland's history, 
a mind devoid of bitterness towards England, and the wide experi- 
ence of a colonial statesman who had watched the growth of re- 
sponsible government in the colonies. But if Duffy had the detach- 
ment of an elder statesman, he had not changed the opinion of his 
Young Ireland days, namely that Ireland was an ancient nation. An 
Irish parliament sitting in Dublin, if not the answer to every Irish 
problem, was, at least, the only place to begin. 

In the 1880's, however, Duffy’s hopes for Ireland were influenced 
by something quite new. He had become a member of the Imperial 
Federation League.® As Duffy saw British affairs in the 1880's, the 
supreme task ahead for British statesmanship was Imperial Federa- 
tion. With a new organization of the Empire, much of the Irish 
difficulty would vanish, and Ireland would become part of a re- 
organized and federated British Empire.® 

In 1881 Duffy wrote a defence of the Irish Land Act in a pamphlet 

3C. G. Duffy, My Life in Two Hemispheres (3rd ed., London, 1903), II, 377-8. 

4The continuation of Young Ireland, Four Years of Irish History, appeared in 
1883. Taken together, these two books tell the story of the Young Irelanders and 
their ideas, of O’Connell’s relations with them, of the famine and its effects, and of 
the unsuccessful rebellion of 1848. Duffy had in his possession the letters, diaries, 
and papers of many Young Irelanders and he quoted liberally from them. In 1886, 
he published The League of the North and South. This contains valuable material 
on Irish politics in the early 1850’s. In 1890, Duffy published the ory of 
his closest friend, Thomas Davis. This book made clear oe central Davis had been 
in the whole nationalist movement of the 1840's. With Duffy, he had been the chief 
strength of the Nation newspaper. In 1898, Duffy eee his ey 


My Life in Two Hemispheres. This carried the story of his life to his retirement trom 
Australian politics in 1879. 

5Imperial Federation League, Pamphlets, Addresses, Circulars (1886-1892), lists 
of members (Widener Library). 
6“After the Battle,” Contemporary Review, L, Aug., 1886, 153-67. 
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addressed to Canon Doyle, a priest who had sympathized with 
Duffy’s efforts to get land legislation enacted in the 1850’s.7 Doyle’s 
opposition to the Land Act of 1881 puzzled Duffy exceedingly. For 
Duffy felt that the law was more generous than anything ever done 
for the Irish people before. Wisely administered and amended, it 
would do by legislation what had previously been attempted by 
revolution. It would in time reverse the Cromwellian and Williamite 
land settlements, and give to Irish youth and enterprise, so lavishly 
expended overseas, the incentive to remain in Ireland. As for the 
administration of the law, Duffy felt that the presence on the Land 
Court of Mr. Justice O'Hagan was a guarantee of the fairness of its 
decisions.* Canon Doyle had apparently felt that even the wise 
measures of a government which had jailed political prisoners were 
to be ignored. Duffy recalled that he, also, had been in British jails,° 
but this made no difference in his opinion. As for the amendments 
to the Land Act made by the House of Lords, Duffy reminds Canon 
Doyle of the difficulties. Referring to his own experience in Victoria, 
Duffy points out that a statesman is frequently faced with the choice 
of losing a necessary measure altogether or allowing it to be modi- 
fied.’° But a wise land law was only a beginning. The true pacifica- 
tion of Ireland would come not by giving her half of what she 
asked, but all that she was entitled to. 

The “all,” of course, meant not merely social and economic justice 
but some kind of self-government. Recalling his twenty years in 
Australia, Duffy reminded Canon Doyle of the strides in self- 
government made by the British overseas colonies. Less than a 
generation ago they had been governed as Ireland had been 
governed. Here Duffy slides over some subtle points. From any 
precise point of view, the colonies were never “governed” as Ireland 
was governed, for Ireland had been represented in the British 
Parliament. But self-government had been the price of peace in the 
colonies, and the price in Ireland would be the same. 

Shortly after his defence of the Land Act of 1881, Duffy wrote 
two articles in the Nineteenth Century in the form of a review of 
Barry O’Brien’s book, Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland.' These 

THow Ireland Ought to Receive the Land Act: A Letter to the Very Reverend 
Canon Doyle (Dublin, 1881). 

8Ibid., 9. Mr. Justice O'Hagan was a former Young Irelander and one of Duffy’s 
closest friends. 

%In 1844, along with O’Connell and others on a charge of conspiracy, and again 
in 1848, along with other Irish journalists. 

10Letter to Canon Doyle, 12. 

11( London, 1883-5). 
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articles are a severe and detailed indictment of British policy in 
Ireland since 1800. At the close of his long survey Duffy pleads for 
some system of Irish self-government and follows this by a survey 
of the leading English statesmen who might champion such a 
measure. Duffy’s choice at this time was Gladstone, who if he were 
only ten years younger might rival the achievement of Charles 
James Fox in 1782."* 

But if the Liberals would not press the cause of Irish self-govern- 
ment, what of the Tories? There was much, said Duffy, in their 
party history which might serve them as a guide on the Irish 
question. Peel’s Government had shared in the development of 
Canadian self-government, and similar developments in Australia 
were due to the late Lord Derby. In these instances important 
colonies had been preserved to the Empire. The greatest remaining 
work of English statesmanship would be similarly to reconcile 
Ireland to the Empire, and to give equality to Ireland in legislation 
and administration. But reconciliation could only come with self- 
government. Duffy wrote: “Will these eminent men . . . never com- 
prehend that Irish gentlemen are men like themselves? . . . They 
believe they have as good a right to possess and rule their 
country as Englishmen have to possess and rule theirs. . . . It was 
a deep humiliation to them that the just claim of the Irish nation 
to self-government should degenerate . . . into schemes of assassina- 
tion and anarchy.” 

Although Duffy was writing doubtfully in 1884 about what could 
be expected from either political party, he was already engaged in 
conversations with Lord Carnarvon in regard to the Conservative 
party’s possible sponsorship of some kind of Home Rule measure. 
Whatever his hesitations, Carnarvon’s experience with colonial affairs 
had opened his eyes to aspects of the Irish question which were 
well beyond the commonplaces of party opinion. In his inquiries 
about possible solutions he turned to Duffy, with whom he carried 
on some correspondence about Irish affairs. “I could well wish,” 
Carnarvon wrote, “to talk over with so able and experienced, and 
as, I believe, so fair an Irishman, the state of affairs which is to 
my mind simply horrible both as regards Ireland and England.” 
Carnarvon expressed his disagreement with the kind of treatment 
which Gladstone was applying to Ireland, but neither could he 
believe that the evil was absolutely without remedy. At the same 
12“Ungrateful Ireland,” II, Nineteenth Century, XV, Jan., 1884, 71-93. 
13]bid., 92. 
14Sir Arthur Hardinge, The Fourth Earl of Carnarvon (Oxford, 1925), III, 146-7. 
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time Carnarvon made clear to Duffy his opinion that any scheme 
for Irish self-government must make absolutely safe the property 
and security of the English landlords. Furthermore, the whole con- 
stitutional position of Ireland would be changed by Gladstone’s 
county franchise bill. 

Carnarvon’s interest in some kind of self-government for Ireland 
is, of course, part of the larger story of the relation of English parties 
to the Irish question in the 1880's. With this story we are not con- 
cerned here, but rather with what these conversations reveal about 
Duffy’s point of view. It was natural that he and Carnarvon should 
discuss Ireland. Duffy’s Australian career had coincided with some 
of Carnarvon’s service as Colonial Secretary. In 1874, on a trip to 
England, Duffy had visited Carnarvon at his Highclerc home, talk- 
ing to him about the importance of imperial defence, and the neces- 
sity for bringing mother country and colonies closer together.’ 
Duffy had been much concerned over the withdrawal of troops 
carried out by the recent Liberal Government, a concern which Lord 
Carnarvon shared. As for Carnarvon, he had been much impressed 
by the lessons for England of the careers of Duffy and Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee. He had once cited them as examples of the value 
of self-government. Persecuted in Ireland, they had become loyal 
servants of the Crown in Australia and Canada."® 

Visiting Carnarvon in October, 1884, Duffy talked with him about 
Imperial Federation. The conversation soon turned to Ireland. He 
suggested to Carnarvon a plan of Irish government which was con- 
servative in character, and showed a care for minority rights."” First 
of all, Duffy would have given each Irish province an assembly for 
local purposes. The subjects which each assembly might consider 
were to be carefully limited. His central Irish parliament in Dublin 
would be composed of two houses. For the lower house there would 
be thirty-three constituencies of three members each—in all 102 
(with university members). The three-member constituency would 
safeguard minority rights, and they would also be guarded by the re- 
quirement of a two-thirds vote for altering any original constitution. 
Even here, Duffy would have built up unbreakable guarantees 
against interference with religion. Nor would he have any appropri- 
ation of property without compensation. To the Irish government 
he would leave the control of the police and the militia. For the 
moment, the army and navy would be in Imperial hands. 

Before he left, Duffy told Carnarvon that if there were the least 
chance of some scheme of this sort being made a party measure by 


15[bid., II, 76, 96, 98. 16]bid., III, 146-7. 17]bid., III, 148. 
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the Conservatives he would end his retirement in the south of France 
and devote to the project all his energy. In discussing the strategy 
of making Irish self-government a practicable issue, Carnarvon 
suggested a parliamentary committee to consider Imperial Federa- 
tion. To such a committee any scheme for Irish self-government 
could be presented as part of a general scheme to reorganize the 
Empire. Naturally Carnarvon urged secrecy and caution, and pro- 
mised to talk to his colleagues. Duffy, of course, was warned not to 
count on any results, nor hope too much from Carnarvon’s “general 
sympathy” with him. From this conversation one positive result came 
about. Before Duffy left, he agreed to write an article for the 
National Review** in very general terms, a sort of appeal from a 
moderate Irishman to the Conservative party. 

In February, 1885, Duffy's article appeared.’* He began his dis- 
cussion of the Irish situation not by a clamorous recital of grievances, 
but by a review of European affairs between the first and third 
reform bills. In the external upheavals which had characterized the 
history of Europe and America, England had remained calm, no 
break occurring in the continuity of her history. Of course this 
observation is hardly original, but it is of interest from an Irish 
nationalist. Duffy felt that English statesmen deserved great praise 
for the prompt compromises which they had made with the forces 
of revolution, compromises which had transformed England. But 
Duffy saw more compromise ahead. As a retired Australian states- 
man with some experience of the workings of political democracy, 
Duffy had no confidence that the status quo of 1884 would remain. 
There might be Conservatives who naively believed that the rural 
peasantry would vote loyally as their squires directed, but it was 
a misplaced confidence. Like Australians with a vote, the lower- 
class Englishman would use it to promote and defend his interests. 
Political parties were facing an uncertain future, and whatever Con- 
servatives most venerated would sooner or later be called in question. 
Political democracy would make Ireland more than ever a serious 
question for all statesmen, Conservatives and Liberals alike. 

Although there prevailed in many quarters an assumption that it 
was impossible for a party with the hereditary principles of the 
Conservatives to consider the claims of the Irish for self-government, 
Duffy proceeded to recall to the Conservatives certain great moments 
in their past conduct towards Ireland. The Tories had carried Catho- 

18This periodical was founded by Carnarvon and others to survey “every legitimate 


shade and phase of constitutional opinion” (III, 86). 
19“An Appeal to the Conservative Party,” National Review, IV, Feb., 1885, 721-40. 
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lic Emancipation in 1829. As for the land question, it was a mistake, 
despite the legislation of 1870 and 1881, to regard it as the special 
property of the Liberal party. It was the Tory Michael Sadler, the 
same man who had worked with Richard Oastler and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who had defended early in the nineteenth century the rights 
of the Irish tenant farmers and labourers. A generation later, Sir 
Joseph Napier, Irish Attorney-General in the Government of 1852, 
made an attempt to settle the land question. His bill passed the 
House of Commons, but the Irish peers, frightened at the con- 
cessions which Disraeli was making to the Tenant League party, 
induced Lord Derby to repudiate what had been promised.” 

In Canada and Australia the attainment of self-government had 
brought peace. It would bring peace to Ireland, and Irishmen would 
desire, once self-government had been attained, to unite cordially 
with England in affairs which were not exclusively Irish but be- 
longed to the two islands together.** But did the constitutional diffi- 
culties really loom as large in men’s minds as the concern for 
Protestant and propertied minorities? Duffy fully agreed that the 
Conservatives should be rightly concerned with the safeguarding 
of minority rights. But minority problems were not unique in 
Ireland—they could be found everywhere in the world. If the prob- 
lem could not be settled to the complete satisfaction of everyone, 
was it really impossible to settle at all? Duffy thought it might be 
done. 

Duffy realizes, however, that his own confidence may not be 
shared by British statesmen. Is it, perhaps, not too late for peace? 
Can there be any conciliation in the political atmosphere created 
by the Irish party, the American Irish, and the Invincibles? Buit 
Duffy begs the English to believe that there exists a sober, more 
serene Ireland composed of men who would come to the fore if 
self-government were granted. If moderate Irishmen said no word 
against excess they were silent for a good reason: they recognized 
that much that was extreme was an inevitable reaction against in- 
tolerable wrong.” Whatever their methods the Irish members of 
Parliament were carrying out a task which was basically just, and 
which it had been impossible to accomplish except by extraordinary 
methods. Duffy himself indicated that he would have found it con- 

20Ibid., 727. 

21[bid., 729. Duffy wrote: “I speak of an arrangement proferred in good faith, 
and accepted in good faith, under which we would continue to be united under the 
same Crown, an arrangement which Ireland would be bound, and would be able to 
defend against all assailants, foreign and domestic, as England never can defend 
any Irish settlement.” 22] bid., 733. 
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trary to his nature to take part in parliamentary obstruction, but he 
could not ignore the long and bitter provocation from which it came. 
But was it wise for the Irish to win a victory by fatally lowering the 
“honour and authority of parliamentary institutions”? 

As Duffy moves on from point to point in his plea to the Conserva- 
tives it is apparent how much confidence he places in goodwill, in 
generosity, in a large view of affairs. He neglects to point out that 
the problems of an old nation cannot be the same as those of a new 
dominion. Nor does he deal with the problem of defence, nor with 
the perfectly justifiable English doubts about the dangers which a 
self-governing and intransigent Ireland might offer to English 
security. None the less, it is impossible not to admire Duffy's his- 
torical mindedness, his willingness to let bygones be bygones. The 
day will undoubtedly come, he thinks, when Englishmen will be as 
ashamed of their treatment of Ireland as they are of having tolerated 
negro slavery. He finishes his plea to the Conservatives by suggest- 
ing that if they insist on the supremacy of law and order, it is their 
duty to see that the law is just and the order based upon public 
rights.” 

After Gladstone had introduced the first Home Rule Bill, Duffy 
continued to write articles about Ireland, different in detail but 
similar in spirit to the one he had written at Carnarvon’s suggestion. 
An article for the Contemporary Review in May, 1886, reminds us 
how much Duffy’s experience in Australia governed his thinking on 
Ireland.** Gladstone's proposed constitution was modelled on the 
system existing already in the great colonies of the Empire. This, 
for Duffy, was its greatest merit. But he was concerned lest the 
struggle for Irish self-government should turn into a barren quarrel 
over details. Self-government in the great colonies had not been 
attained in one moment. Nor would Ireland be any different. The 
royal veto, for example, was still an essential part of the colonial 
system. Colonial statesmen were aware that the Empire could not 
hold together if the colonies might initiate measures which violated 
treaty obligations undertaken by the Empire. Definition of too pre- 
cise a character was the enemy of any hopeful solution, and only 
time, experience, and an atmosphere of trust would demonstrate to 
English and Irish statesmen the precise lines which divided national 
from imperial interests, and thus produce an Irish government oper- 
ating smoothly within the framework of the British Empire.” 
Furthermore, a new day was at hand for the Empire. If Irish mem- 

23]bid., 740. 


24“Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Constitution.” Contemporary Review, XLIX, May, 1886, 
609-20. 25] bid., 618. 
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bers withdrew from Parliament they would be back in London in 
a decade as members of an Imperial Council.” 

But no reorganization of the Empire would do away with the 
necessity for creating confidence within Ireland itself. Ulster must 
be protected, and there must be unbreakable guarantees written 
into an Irish constitution. Property qualifications alone would always 
be an illusory security; it was more important that the members of 
a first Irish parliament should be men of sense and judgment. Can- 
didates for this first parliament should be men who had served ten 
years in Parliament, or in municipalities, or on boards of guardians, 
who had held certain offices, or belonged to the learned professions. 
As for the first Irish senate, it should be a nominated body consisting 
of a reasonable proportion of propertied men who were fully pre- 
pared to make any arrangements for Irish self-government work. 
The present Irish members in London were probably unsuitable. 
Political agitation and obstruction were not the best preparation for 
the more prosaic work of governing Ireland. 

The defeat of Gladstone’s Home Rule measure did not discourage 
Duffy. The English, after all, had never been noted for surrendering 
prejudices and interests with overpowering haste. Writing for the 
Contemporary Review in August, 1886, Duffy reminded his country- 
men that it had been the fate of all men and their causes to strive 
and wait.** The very fact that Gladstone’s measure had been lost 
by only thirty votes was in itself a prodigious advance. Parliamentary 
action, closely related as it must always be to public opinion, was 
necessarily slow, and the English people, despite all the agitation, 
scarcely knew the truth about Irish conditions. But that knowledge 
would come and with it justice for Ireland. 

In discussing the future of Ireland, Duffy again returned to her 
place within the British Empire. Undoubtedly there were in Ireland 
many separatists and irreconcilables who desired to break com- 
pletely the connection with England. But in Duffy’s view, an 
Ireland isolated from the world, tied by no loyalty or fellowship to 
any larger organization, was absurd. Once self-government was won, 
moderate Irishmen would rejoice to be members of a newly re- 
organized and federated British Empire. He wrote: “Begin with 
Ireland, where the need is most urgent; but let the Irish measure be 
part of a scheme designed in the end to embrace every land which 
acknowledges the authority of the Crown and to treat them all 
exactly on the same footing.”** 


26] bid., 617. 


27 After the Battle,” Contemporary Review, L, Aug., 1886, 153-67. 
28][bid., 161. 
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Duffy’s most elaborate statement of his ideas on the government of 
Ireland appeared in the Contemporary Review for September, 
1887.*° After suggesting that a royal commission might study the 
whole Irish question, Duffy goes on to deal with the question of 
Irish ascendencies, Protestant or Catholic. No settlement which did 
not content the Irish Protestants would be in the least lasting. 
Ireland was not a homogeneous but a heterogeneous nation, and it 
was only by facing that fact that peace could be attained. If the 
Irish Roman Catholics had a fearful past to forgive, they must, none 
the less, forgive. Justice, not victory, would alone make a reasonable 
future for Ireland. 

To provide against the doubts of a Protestant minority, Duffy 
again insists as before*® that guarantees must be written into an 
Irish constitution. Far better that an Irish parliament begin its 
career with all deeply controversial issues settled. Its true work 
would be social reconstruction, dealing with the commonplace 
problems of economic and social life.** 

There should be, of course, a two-house legislature. Using the 
experiences of America and France as illustrations, Duffy concludes 
that it would be the most incredible folly to invest the final decisions 
in any government to the caprices of a single chamber. For one 
thing, in spite of guarantees, it would be unlikely to secure habitual 
fair play to minorities.** But what of the composition of the popular 
chamber? It would be imperative in Ireland that the entire nation 
be adequately represented, and to do this, the representation of 
minorities must be provided for. Referring to parliamentary govern- 
ment as the most perfect system of liberty in the world, Duffy makes 
clear that it can only work if the differences of opinion which exist 
in the country are honestly reflected in the legislature where every 
party may ultimately have the chance to govern. He again suggests 
the three-member constituency. With thirty-five constituencies there 
would be a lower house of 105 members. 

Turning to the upper house, Duffy recommends a senate com- 
posed of fifty-four members who would represent the “integrity and 
experience” of the community. They should be nominated at the 
outset in the constitutional act, and should be selected from Ireland’s 
four provinces. Duffy suggests as members, two archbishops or 
bishops of the Catholic or Protestant churches, a Presbyterian 
minister who had been Moderator of the General Assembly, the 

29“A Fair Constitution for Ireland,” Contemporary Review, LII, Sept., 1887, 301-32. 
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Provost of Trinity, the President of Maynooth, a representative of 
the royal university, and two or more judges of the Supreme Court. 
In addition there might be a dozen Irish peers, some manufacturers 
from Belfast, and several members from the professions. It might 
be arranged that at the end of ten or twenty years the senators 
should be elected instead of appointed. 

An executive which came from a legislature elected and chosen 
as Duffy had outlined would naturally possess the qualities of fair- 
ness and justice. Men of moderation would work out the problems 
of governing, and in the end governments were successful, not only 
because of law, but because of good understanding between public 
men. The English themselves had paved the way for Irish political 
success by dealing with those gigantic barriers to good understand- 
ing—the church and the land. 

The remainder of Duffy’s constitutional proposals can be quickly 
summarized. He wanted an Irish civil service recruited by com- 
petitive examination, a viceroy of Irish birth, complete religious 
equality, and payment of members.** The power to interpret the 
constitutional statute should rest with the three judges of a high 
court. Certain powers might be reserved for local government 
boards, and if this were done a scheme might be worked out which 
would go a long way towards satisfying Ulster. Government was 
often most effective when it was not too highly centralized. When 
Duffy came to consider customs, tariffs, and treaties he was little 
concerned with technicalities. Many of the conflicts between local 
and imperial power, he insisted again, would be worked out in time, 
or when Ireland became part of a federated British Empire. 

In concluding his remarks on a possible Irish constitution, Duffy 
discussed the groups in Ireland which would support quiet domestic 
government. The Catholic middle class desired nothing so much 
as to live in amity with their fellow-countrymen. As for the peas- 
antry, once secure in their rights, they would be a stable element in 
the country, if anything, too deferential to their social superiors. If 
social and economic justice were done, why should the majority of 
the Irish nation fear to be fair to the Protestant Anglo-Irish minority? 
Ever since Limerick there had come from that class in every genera- 
tion Ireland’s most devoted friends—Swift, Burke, Grattan, Fitz- 
gerald, Curran, Plunkett, Davis, O’Brien, Mitchel, Butt, Parnell, 
Lecky, Prendergast, Galbraith.** 

In studying Duffy’s ideas on Ireland the term “self-government” 
has constantly been used. But Duffy was not looking at Irish prob- 

88] bid., 317-18. 34] bid., 332. 
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lems in any rigid way. It might be that an Irish settlement would at 
first follow the lines outlined by the Home Rule League in 1873.* 
But a solution would not be found in any clear-cut division between 
internal and imperial affairs. Duffy's experience as a colonial states- 
man had convinced him that only time would reveal the true lines 
of division between an Irish and an imperial government.** Nor 
would any solution necessarily be one which was fixed forever. 

The important thing was to begin. Duffy was asking English 
statesmen for an act of courage and imagination. True statesmanship 
must have a “care for to-morrow as well as to-day.”** But if English 
statesmen could see their way to giving Ireland domestic self- 
government, Irishmen must demonstrate that they were fit to 
possess and rule their country. Duffy saw clearly how important the 
first years of an Irish experiment would be. He was asking, really, 
not so much for any special constitution, but for a new spirit, asking 
that both Englishmen and Irishmen turn their eyes away from the 
bitterness of the past aud make a better future for both. 

Nor had Duffy failed to see with some alarm the world which was 
developing in the late nineteenth century. As early as 1866, he had 
seen with the greatest concern the course of events in Germany, the 
Prussian King and his ministers trampling contemptuously “on the 
constitutionalism in which England takes just pride.”** There would 
follow grave consequences for the whole world from this extinction 
of the public law of Europe.*® New alignments in Europe, Duffy 
thought, could work great harm to the British Empire and its 
colonies “which lie wide open to attack.” After 1880 he saw with 
much concern the developing overseas ambitions of France and 
Germany, especially in the Pacific area. In the face of all this, it 
was Duffy’s firm belief that British statesmen should set their house 
in order by moving towards some kind of imperial reorganization. 
The road to this could be reached first by African and Australian 
federation, this last a project which Duffy had championed from the 
outset of his Australian career.*® Ireland, with her old régime fully 
reformed, with her own parliament sitting in Dublin, would be a 
natural and inevitable member of a reorganized British Empire. 


35E. Curtis and R. B. McDowell, Irish Historical Documents (London, 1943), 
276 f. 36Supra, p. 376. 

37Young Ireland, 380-1. Duffy first used this phrase in judging Sir Robert Peel’s 
Irish policies in 1843. 

38Notes on Europe by an Australian Politician (Melbourne, 1867), 1. 

89]bid., 3. 
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To what extent, it must finally be asked, were Duffy’s views on 
Irish government in the 1880's similar to those he had held as a 
Young Irelander forty years before? First and last, Duffy would have 
insisted that Ireland was an ancient nation. This claim, as much as 
the contention that the Act of Union had been illegal, was the heart 
of the Young Ireland programme. Every nation had a common 
history, common memories, common hopes, a way of looking at the 
world that was its own. To destroy them was to lose something 
infinitely precious.** “No imperial hand,” said the Young Ireland 
orator, Thomas Francis Meagher, in 1847, “can bestow the prosperity 
which the national soul has the power to create.”* 

It followed from all this that a true nation must have its own 
domestic political institutions through which its own genius could be 
best expressed. Duffy and his Young Ireland friends were constantly 
criticizing the Irish member of Parliament who went to London and 
was lost in the life of the capital. Ambition diverted his attention 
from Irish problems to the game of British party politics. Since few 
English members understood or cared to learn about Irish condi- 
tions, Ireland was virtually an unrepresented nation. 

In 1842 the most obvious answer to the Irish nationalist claim was 
a repeal of the Act of Union. In joining O’Connell’s Repeal move- 
ment the Young Irelanders looked backward to the Irish constitu- 
tional arrangements of 1782 as those to which some kind of a return 
should be made, arrangements which meant two independent parlia- 
ments under one crown.** But there is evidence to show that they 
had in mind, not merely a return to Grattan’s constitution, but some- 
thing resembling the dominion status of a later date. 

Canada, not unnaturally, attracted their attention. In 1843, in a 
letter published in the Nation, Smith O'Brien** was saying that the 
British system of ministerial responsibility had been “proclaimed” 
as a permanent principle of government in Canada. He suggested 
that it did not make sense to denounce the Irish as conspirators when 
every year added a new legislature to some British colony or ex- 
tended the power of those already in existence.** Another Young 


41The Nation was constantly emphasizing how Irish issues got lost in London. 
On centralization versus local variety see the Nation, March 18, 1843, for the editorial 
“Our Foreign Friends.” 

42Nation, Jan. 16, 1847. 43Nation, Nov. 5, 19, 1842. 

440’Brien was not originally a Young Irelander. He joined the Repeal agitation 
after O’Connell’s arrest on a charge of conspiracy. 

45Nation, Dec. 30, 1843, letter from O’Brien to Thaddeus O’Malley. Also in this 
same issue an editorial “The Alternatives” calls attention to Canada. It asks that an 
Irish parliament be as absolute in fact as the parliament of 1782 was in theory. 
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Irelander, Michael Joseph Barry, declared in 1845 that whatever 
the details of a repeal of the Union there must be a cabinet system 
and Irish ministers responsible to an Irish parliament.** 

Duffy himself, in April of 1848, printed in the Nation a signed 
editorial which he called “The Creed of the Nation.” The Young 
Irelanders, he said, were nationalists, not anarchists. He reiterated 
his belief in the necessity for gradually transforming Ireland, his 
belief that to tumble down the complicated structure of society so 
that fanatics could build it over was madness. Asserting that he had 
no love for the British ruling house, Duffy nevertheless felt that 
ordered liberty for Ireland would best be assured under the British 
Crown. He asked not only for ministerial responsibility, but for an 
Irish parliament based on the widest popular suffrage and a viceroy 
of Irish birth. Once such an Irish parliament were established, it 
should proceed to a consideration of tenant-right, to the abolition of 
the established church, to laws which would protect the rights of 
labour. Duffy pleaded for an Irish national amnesty, for full forgive- 
ness of the past.*” Shortly after, on July 9, Duffy was a state prisoner. 
However the British Government, in the feverish atmosphere of 
1848. may have interpreted Duffy’s actions, it is clear from this 
editorial that he already had the endowments which would make 
a constitutional statesman*® and historian. Duffy, as Michael Davitt 
was to say later, was cast more in the mold of statesmanship than 
of revolution.*® 

It would be a grave injustice to Duffy to emphasize his constitu- 
tionalism and his historical mindedness, if it were to imply that he 
was insensitive at any time in his career to the injustices which his 
country had suffered. In the 1840's the Nation was one long protest 
against the misgovernment of Ireland, while all his writing in the 
1880's is filled with criticism of British policies in Ireland. But even 
as a Young Irelander he saw that the improvement of Ireland's social 
and economic conditions would be a long and difficult process, even 

46Repeal Prize Essays (Dublin, 1845). These essays, submitted in a contest spon- 
sored by the Nation, were written by Barry, Michael Staunton, and James Godkin. 
They contain many interesting ideas on possible future relations between Ireland and 
Great Britain. 

47Nation, April 29, 1848. 

48Early in 1848, there had been a cleavage among the Young Irelanders as to 
the best methods of realizing their aims. Most of them followed Duffy in advocating 
peaceful agitation. John Mitchel, however, championed more violent courses and 
was one of the few Irishmen of 1848 to demand a republic. After the February 
revolution in France, even Duffy believed, for a time, that events in Europe might 


make Irish independence possible within a year. 
49Michael Davitt, The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland (London, New York, 1904), 67. 
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if, as was desirable, the government were an Irish one. And if Duffy 
was moderate and just, so were most of the Young Irelanders. The 
uprising of 1848, coming partly as a result of events in Europe and 
the unwise measures of the British Government, has obscured the 
solid work the Young Irelanders had done in the six years before, in 
rousing Irish public opinion, writing poetry and history, and soften- 
ing the divisions of class and religion.” 

Later on, as an Australian, Duffy found reasons for pride in the 
development of free institutions within the British Empire. In 
Victoria, he urged moderation on his friend John Dunmore Lang 
who thought the cause of complete Australian independence would 
naturally be supported by a former Young Irelander. Duffy was more 
cautious. The Australian colonies, he pointed out to Lang, had just 
been given power over their own soil, their own laws, and their own 
institutions. The wise course was to learn the exacting art of self- 
government, to earn the way to independence by a scrupulous re- 
spect for justice and liberty.®* Nor did Duffy feel any serious diffi- 
culty in being an Irishman in a British colony. “We are Australians 
here, with a distinct individuality, not South Britons,” he wrote home 
to Smith O’Brien.” 

Australian federation, rather than Australian independence, was 
the cause which won Duffy’s enthusiasm. He took a leading part in 
the early movement for Australian federation, and two years after 
his arrival in Victoria he was made chairman of a committee to 
study its difficulties and possibilities. He did much to keep the 
question alive in the face of localism and indifference, and the 1857 
report on Australian federation was mostly his.** 

To prove that Duffy was a consistent Irish nationalist from the 
beginning to the end of his career may seem to suggest that his 
years in Australia had little influence on his thinking about Ireland. 
The matter is not so simple, nor is the word influence always a 
usetul one. For these years as a colonial statesman had only strength- 


50Duffy, Four Years, 778. Looking back in 1883 at the events of 1848, Duffy was 
of the opinion that Young Ireland’s real work, founding the Nation, arousing opinion, 
etc., had been its best. It would have been better For Irish nationality ey there 
been no French revolution in 1848. “That transaction arrested a work which was a 
necessary preliminary to social or political independence: the education of a people 
long depressed by poverty or injustice, in fair play, public spirit, and manliness. 

5iDuffy, My Life, IL, 146. 

52National Library of Ireland, Smith O’Brien Papers, 2981, Duffy to O’Brien, 
Sept. 10, 1857. 

58C. D. Allin, The Early Federation Movement in Australia (Kingston, Ont., 1907), 
326 ff. “It is doubtful if an abler and more comprehensive statement of the national 
advantages of federation is to be found in the whole history of the federal discussion.” 
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ened in Duffy the conviction of his youth—that the Irish difficulty 
might, in fact, be simpler than English statesmen imagined. Writing 
in British periodicals in the 1880's Duffy was addressing Englishmen. 
He did not say to them that Ireland should have self-government 
because Canada or the Australian colonies had it. For him, Ireland’s 
ancient claims did not need that kind of justification. What Duffy 
was asking for was imaginative statesmanship, and that surely would 
come more readily by trying to see the Irish issue in the light of the 
remarkable history of the self-governing overseas colonies. 

Duffy, of course, wanted true responsible government for Ireland, 
not some meaningless imitation. But he had been a colonial states- 
man and realized fully the unpredictable ways of legislatures, 
majorities, and public opinion. If one were to carry a great measure, 
one must begin somewhere. Writing of Gladstone's bill in 1886, 
Duffy expressed the view that it was folly to embitter the whole 
future by quarrels over too many details—they would adjust them- 
selves in the future."* The important thing was an original act of 
courage, generosity, and statesmanship. This alone would secure 
the future as it had done in Canada and Australia. 

As an Imperial Federationist, Duffy was thinking in the 1880's of 
the whole Empire, and in his Irish articles he refers to the certainty 
of Empire federation. Again, however, he does not put Ireland in 
some secondary relation to Imperial Federation. Ireland’s national 
claims were valid, whatever the changing political and international 
forces in the nineteenth century. But if Englishmen were indeed to 
federate their Empire, establish unity, and recognize diversity, 
clearly they must deal in a new spirit with Ireland. 

Duffy’s career in Australia inevitably suggests comparison with 
that of Thomas D’Arcy McGee in Canada. Beginning like Duffy as 
a Young Irelander, McGee found the career of his mature life in 
Canada in activities similar to those of his old friend. Their experi- 
ence as Young Irelanders had in a sense prepared each of them to 
welcome the kind of political development going forward in Canada 
and Australia. Just as Duffy, even in the feverish atmosphere of 
1848, had come out for an Irish domestic legislature under the 
British Crown, so McGee in 1847 had written to Smith O’Brien in 
praise of the connection with the Crown.” 

For all the zeal which Duffy and McGee gave to their overseas 
careers, they remained Europeans, not blind to the limitations of 


54“Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Constitution.” 
55§mith O’Brien Papers, 1985, McGee to O’Brien, Sept. 9, 1847. 
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colonial society. McGee in Canada, as is well known, was bitterly 
opposed to those Irish extremists who could see no good in any- 
thing British, “neither freedom, nor justice, nor good government.” 
Duffy, during his years in Australia, made two trips to Europe, 
and it is apparent from his autobiography how much he enjoyed 
his return to England as well as to Ireland.*’ Nevertheless, he 
could write sharply and impatiently of Englishmen who dismissed 
colonial matters with contempt.** Like many men who have lived 
in different societies, Duffy was at home in all and in none. As for 
McGee he had regarded the maintenance of a European connection 
as of inestimable benefit to Canada. In 1863, in a little pamphlet 
addressed to Duffy, McGee expressed the view that for new societies 
to retain their European connections was a blessing second only to 
domestic self-government.” It is, of course, impossible because of 
McGee's untimely death in 1867 to carry forward this comparison 
with Duffy. Enough has been said to indicate the common origin 
and similar direction of their two careers. 

These brief reflections on the career of Gavan Duffy are not in- 
tended to be a final estimate of his life or his character. They are 
meant to suggest certain continuities between the earlier and later 
portions of his career. If he could argue in 1848 for a separate Irish 
government, he could speak in the same way in the 1880's, but from 
a wider experience. Conservative in spirit, Duffy had realized, even 
as a Young Irelander, that change comes slowly, and that a new 
Ireland would not be quickly made. Perhaps he was too confident 
of the good results of Irish domestic government. But in setting 
forth his various constitutional proposals, he did not forget to allow 
for the social and religious complexities of Irish society. In the end, 
he retained the most central of his Young Ireland opinions: that the 
best school of liberty was liberty itself.®° 


56T, D. McGee, The Irish Position in British and Republican North America 
(2nd ed., Montreal, 1866), 14. 

57My Life, II, 222, 272, 317-18, 250-84, 347-69. 

58Popular Errors Concerning Australia (Melbourne, 1866). 

59The Present American Revolution: The Internal Condition of the American 
Democracy Considered in a Letter from the Hon. Thomas D’Arcy McGee to the 
Honorable Charles Gavan Duffy, M.P. (London, 1863). 

6°In comparing Duffy's earlier and later life, chief emphasis has been given to his 
ideas of Irish government. To analyse the Young Ireland movement as a whole, and 
to show its long influence on Duffy's life, is a subject beyond the limits of this paper. 
The Young Irelanders were interested in literature, history, education, and economic 
reform. Events in Europe and the aspirations of nations like Poland were given much 
attention in the Nation. 
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It can, of course, only be a kind of interesting speculation to 
imagine how Gavan Duffy, or indeed McGee, would have viewed 
developments in Ireland and the Commonwealth in our own time. 
About Ireland’s internal history I shall not venture to speak. Internal 
liberty is a necessary step to a nation’s maturity. But a nation’s 
destiny is also realized in co-operation with other nations for ends 
common to them all. Duffy would have felt, I think, that some of 
Ireland’s international destiny could best be realized as a member 
of the twentieth-century Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Canada: Nation and Neighbour. By ArrHur R. M. Lower. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 202. $4.00. 


Qu’ écrive ou qu'il parle, Arthur Lower attire et retient l’attention. Ce n’est 
pas que son style soit toujours sans défaut et sa pensée trés claire, ni qu'il soit 
naturellement éloquent. Mais a l’écouter ou 4 le lire, et plus peut-étre 4 
lecouter qu’a le lire, on éprouve la joie de la découverte et la satisfaction de 
n’avoir pas perdu une minute de son temps. Abondance et sireté de l'information, 
originalité des points de vue, largeur des idées et des jugements, curiosité sans 
cesse en éveil, absence de préjugés : autant de qualités qui ont fait le succés de 
Colony to Nation et valu a lauteur de prendre rang parmi les tout premiers 
historiens canadiens de langue anglaise. Je ne pense pas que le Canada frangais, 
pour sa part, en ait produit un seul qui se soit penché sur nos problémes avec 
plus de bonne foi, les ait étudiés avec un esprit plus honnéte et les ait exposés 
avec plus d’humour. Avec Canada : Nation and Neighbour, Arthur Lower 
soutient sa réputation d’écrivain érudit qui non seulement ne redoute point la 
polémique, la contradiction, mais provoque l'une et l’autre. Une fois de plus 
il se montre adversaire résolu du conformisme, et s'il a toujours moins de 
respect pour les hommes que pour les idées, c'est qu'il espére trouver dans 
celles-ci plutét qu’auprés de ceux-la la vérité dont il veut faire sa compagne de 
tous les jours. On lui pardonnera facilement de paraitre oublier parfois que 
les idées ont besoin des hommes pour naitre et se répandre, méme si ces 
hommes sont perdus dans la masse ou se confondent « with the forces that at 
given periods have moulded public opinion > . 

L’auteur de Canada : Nation and Neighbour se défend davoir voulu écrire 
lhistoire des rapports de notre pays avec le monde extérieur. Son livre est une 
explication des mouvements d’opinion qui ont depuis cent ans, mais surtout 
depuis la premiére Grande Guerre, amené les Canadiens a prendre conscience 
de ce qu’ils sont. Cette explication il la demande 4 la géographie, aux traditions 
de langue et de religion, aux institutions. Et parce que les sources sont variées, 
généralement opposées les unes aux autres, contradictoires et versatiles, i] en 
résulte que le lecteur a parfois beaucoup de mal a trouver son chemin dans le 
dédale ou il est entrainé par un guide dont la lanterne se balance au bout 
d’un bras toujours en mouvement. 

A plusieurs reprises, au long de pages bourrées de noms et de faits, riches 
d’apergus originaux, ot lironie fait bon ménage avec le paradoxe, Arthur 
Lower s’excuse de couper court a ses réflexions, faute de place pour les y mettre 
toutes. A plus forte raison, dans le cadre étroit de cette bréve analyse, m’est-il 
impossible non seulement de suivre l'auteur pas a pas, mais méme de résumer 
son ouvrage. Tout au plus dois-je me contenter d’en dégager ce que je crois 
en étre l'idée principale. 

Incontestablement le Canada est devenu une nation. Sous langle de 
Péconomique comme sous celui de la politique, il en posséde les éléments 
essentiels. La conscience de cette nation, surtout dans ses rapports avec le 
monde extérieur, avec la communauté internationale, est cependant 4 peine 
formée. La période de gestation n’est méme pas encore achevée. C'est elle 
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qu’Arthur Lower nous décrit, avec ses lenteurs, ses temps d’arrét, ses reculs, 
dominée tantét par la tradition britannique ou simplement anglaise, tantét par 
Yesprit « colonialiste », que cultive une majorité de Canadiens anglais, tantét 
par le nationalisme plus ou moins étroit des Canadiens frangais. L’auteur 
reconnait que ce nationalisme non seulement n’a pas nui a l’émancipation du 
Canada, mais y a puissamment contribué. Peut-étre aurions-nous le droit de 
lui reprocher, lorsqu’il souligne l’étroitesse de ce nationalisme ramené a « nous 
autres », d’oublier que si les Canadiens francais ont longtemps dit « nous 
autres », en excluant les Canadiens anglais, la faute en est d’abord a ces 
derniers. Ce « nous autres », ot les Canadiens frangais ont exprimé leur volonté 
de survivance, ne traduit du: reste pas uniquement leur désir de demeurer catho- 
liques, et l'on s’étonne a bon droit que le professeur Lower soit « hypnotisé » 
par Rome au point de rapprocher le soulévement des Métis et l’envoi d'un 
contingent de zouaves dans la Ville Eternelle. Un peu plus, et nos concitoyens 
de langue anglaise, en majorité protestants, n’hésiteraient pas 4 voir dans le 
catholicisme le facteur essentiel de désunion entre Canadiens. « Le catholicisme, 
voila l’ennemi! » 

Il serait facile de relever ici et 14, dans ce livre vivant, coloré, ot lauteur 
prend plaisir 4 lancer des défis au lecteur, des omissions et des lacunes. Lui- 
méme a pris soin de nous avertir qu’il s’en tiendrait 4 des généralités, que son 
étude, par conséquent, ne pouvait étre ni détaillée ni précise. « It has to be 
brief, it has to be vague. » De 14, sans doute, une fois le livre fermé, l’impression 
d'un tableau dont les personnages de premier ou de second plan ne sont pas 
tous dessinés d’un méme crayon vigoureux, quand certains ne sont pas simple- 
ment oubliés, ot, par exemple, a cété d'un D’Arcy McGee, on sattendrait a 
voir un Georges-Etienne Cartier. Mais méme si le professeur Lower céde trop 
souvent, a notre gré, au plaisir de montrer ce qui n'a pas été fait plutét que ce 
qui a été accompli, nous devons lui étre reconnaissant de terminer son livre 
par une note d’optimisme. Sur le plan international, sinon sur le plan national, 
la conscience canadienne commence Aa étre une réalité. Il ne dépend pas des 
seuls Canadiens francais qu'elle en soit une au sens complet du mot, comme 
laffirme Arthur Lower, assez réaliste d’autre part pour ne pas dissimuler, aux 
yeux du lecteur, les multiples obstacles qui peuvent encore en retarder 
Yavénement définitif. Ces obstacles, les Canadiens, quelle que soit leur langue 
maternelle ou leur croyance religieuse, n’ont pas seuls le pouvoir de les 
renverser. 


JEAN BRUCHESI 


Québec 


Le Régime militaire dans le gouvernement des Trois-Riviéres, 1760-1764. 
By Marcet Trupet. Collection “L’Histoire regionale” no 8. Les Trois 
Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1952. Pp. xxxii, 236, avec cartes. $2.00. 


In his foreword, Dr. Trudel states most explicitly the limits which he has set 
for his work. He declares his intention of providing a minute inventory of the 
resources of the government of Three Rivers, a precise description of its ad- 
ministrative life, a survey of its social, economic, and religious structure, and a 
particular study of certain problems created by the British occupation. In 
every one of these aims he has succeeded, and the results merit fully the 
adjectives he has chosen—minute, precise, and particular. There is no ‘claim 
that the material is new, nor that the conclusions are original; on the contrary, 
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the bibliography makes deliberate mention of the fact that French-Canadian 
writers like Bibaud and Chapais have already presented the writer's view that 
the military régime was neither oppressive nor tyrannical. It is thus evident 
that the book does not attempt to throw new light upon a hitherto unexplored 
area, but rather to intensify the already searching beam which has played for 
some time upon the early years of British rule in Canada. 

There would seem to be three possible benefits to be gained from such a 
study. By the very narrowness of its scope, it may bring into pinpoint clarity 
the effects of a trenendous upheaval upon individuals; by the abundance of 
its detail, it may illumine the general history of the period; or, by its scrupulous 
fairness and accuracy, it may provide a useful compilation of what is known 
about the history of one district during critical years. 

In a few instances, Le Régime militaire dans le gouvernement des Trois- 
Riviéres does succeed in imparting that sense of reality to impersonal forces 
that marks the chief strength of local history. For example, the statement that 
the widow Aubry of Three Rivers found that the 74 livres she had saved 
from her earnings as a servant were worth only 18 livres does much to illustrate 
the effect of the depreciation of French paper money. On the whole, however, 
it is impossible for this book to capture much of the sense of personal loss, 
bewilderment, or relief that French-Canadians must have felt as the end of 
the war with Britain approached, for the paucity of private records robs the 
local histories of Canada in the eighteenth century of what should have been 
one of their most obvious points of strength. 

There remains the possibility that such a precise analysis of the development 
of Three Rivers may help in the interpretation of the period of military 
government throughout Canada, but if the material in this book is to be so 
used, the reader must make the effort himself. The writer casts aside all 
responsibility for such interpretation, and makes no attempt to fit the events 
he has considered so carefully into any broader picture. It is thus hardly 
surprising that there are few references to contemporary events in Quebec and 
Montreal and, even though it is admittedly true that there was much diversity 
in the three governments, this concentration upon the purely local suggests 
that Three Rivers developed in a vacuum, sealed off from outside influences. 

The third benefit of a work of this type is undoubtedly present, for all the 
available official and institutional records and the secondary sources of this 
period have been examined with care, considered with intelligence, and pre- 
sented with clarity. Within its limits, the book is complete, but it may well 
be questioned whether these limits have not seriously narrowed its appeal and 
its usefulness. 


M. ELIzABETH ARTHUR 
Fort William 


Canada: The Golden Hinge. By Leste Roserts. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & 
Company Limited. 1952. Pp. x, 288. $3.50. 

The Canadian Pageant. By G. J. Reeve and R. O. MacFarzane. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1951. Pp. x, 433. $3.00. 


In the latest “report on Canada,” Mr. Leslie Roberts has set out to paint the 
national portrait, without the warts—and has succeeded. All the Lowers and 
Brebners and “professional critics” are cast to one side as Jeremiahs, while the 
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true north emerges, strong and free. The author tells us that Canadians are 
much too busy, during the present boom, to have time for self-analysis. In any 
case, he says, they know where they are going and are sure that it is in the 
right direction. Providing one can accept this as a starting point, the rest of 
the book is colourful, and marshals a fair number of recent statistics to bolster 
the thesis that the twentieth century (or at least the second half of it) belongs 
to Canada. 

Mr. Roberts makes numerous observations on the nature of the North 
Atlantic triangle, most of which are well-established opinions in this country, 
but does not really undertake a systematic examination of the hinge (Canada) 
itself. Of Canadians he says they are “not just like anybody but themselves” 
and leaves it at that. He notes our propensity for compromise, commends such 
things as the C.B.C. and the C.N.R., and remarks that not one person in ten 
in Saskatchewan could define socialism if asked. All this may be along the 
right line, but the statements are left hanging and do not form any analytical 
pattern. References to our past are in several places inaccurate, for instance 
the date of the Confederation Debates in the Canadian Legislature is given 
as the date of the Quebec Conference. 

This book, however, should find a ready market in the United States and it 
will also provide both information and a pleasant sense of satisfaction in 
material achievement for the general Canadian reader. That its style is the style 
of Time magazine will not hinder its sale although it may weaken the author's 
assertion that the flood of American literature has only dampened the surface 
of Canadian life. 

The Canadian Pageant is an attempt to present, at the high-school level, a 
Canadian history with the chronological hla redressed. About one-half of 
the text is devoted to the pre-Confederation years, while the second half 
carries the story through Newfoundland and Korea. 

In some ways the treatment is successful since it incorporates much ap- 
propriate information on dominion-provincial relations, external affairs, and the 
economic achievements of the twentieth century. But one has the feeling that 
students will still come up to university with the complaint that Canadian 
history is dull, not because of the authors’ failure to be either comprehensive 
or objective, but, rather, because there is too much factual material and 
objectivity. Once again Sir John eludes interested young eyes in the comment 
that his political and private morals were not always “worthy,” and the con- 
stitutional issue of 1926 becomes a mild clash over abstract principles— 
without benefit of a customs scandal. Mr. Madison’s War takes place exclusively 
over maritime issues with no echo of strident War Hawk yells—let alone the 
ambitions of a Simcoe. 

Perhaps when the Departments of Education become less conservative 
(although Mr. Roberts says Canadians are not conservative) our text-books 
can be more selective, interpretive, and human. After all, what is an historical 
fact? Canadian Pageant claims for Canadians that they are a nation of church- 
goers because statistics show that only one-half of one per cent of the popula- 
tion is not listed as affiliated with a religious denomination. 


KENNETH McNavucHT 
United College 
Winnipeg 
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A History of the University of Trinity College, 1852-1952. Edited by T. A. 

ReeEp. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 313, illus. $3.50. 
Ir is difficult to compose a college history which maintains continuous themes 
of some importance and which does not lapse into odd and irrelevant anti- 
quarian details or into genial trivialities for the benefit of the alumni. One 
therefore opens this centenary volume with some apprehension which it is a 
pleasure to record is not justified, since the editor and his associates have 

roduced a useful and significant work. 

The book covers four main developments—the foundation, the early prob- 
lems of the college, the federation movement, and the removal to new 
buildings in Queen’s Park. Supplementary chapters deal with St. Hilda’s 
College, student life, and the athletic record. Much research has evidently 
been expended to document various incidents and to secure biographical in- 
formation concerning even minor figures in the story. In fact, the editing is 
marked throughout with a fine attention to accuracy and to scrupulous detail. 
Historians will be impressed by the scope and the precision of the footnotes. 

Readers of this journal will find the early chapters the most original and 
the most rewarding. In addition, the authors very plainly feel much freer to 
express judgments on the persons and events of the first period. In the second 
half of the book there is a natural shift to a more reserved tone in dealing 
with persons still living or of recent memory, and with controversies which 
may not yet have run their course. By way of compensation this part of the 
book contains more informal recollection contributed by the alumni in an 
effort to recreate the atmosphere of their undergraduate days. Throughout, 
the book is most agreeably characterized by a spirit of loyalty and of attach- 
ment to Trinity and it is, incidentally, most attractively produced by the 
University of Toronto Press, with a number of excellent illustrations, and a 
title page of notable artistry. 

The book would have been even better if the authors of the various 
chapters had permitted themselves a more expansive style in dealing with 
the persons who are important in the history of Trinity. In some cases indi- 
viduals whose character or career exhibited qualities of special interest are 
described in a somewhat perfunctory manner or with such reserve that the 
book is unnecessarily deprived of additional colour. Although the first chapter 
and much of the next two are devoted to the founder, Bishop Strachan, few 
readers will feel that his rugged personality has emerged with full force from 
these pages. Similarly, one suspects that much more might have been told 
about Provost Macklem, whose considerable diplomatic gifts contrived federa- 
tion in the face of spirited opposition but who, even so, remains a somewhat 
shadowy figure in this narrative. There are also too many paragraphs consist- 
ing of long lists of names, without any effort to add differentiating detail. 

Controversial questions, even long since settled, are sometimes presented 
with an undue circumspection which robs them of much interest, and several 
large issues, for example, the whole significant question of federation itself, 
and the relations of Trinity with Wycliffe, are treated with a cryptic dis- 
cretion which devitalizes the account. 

In some of these matters the writers have probably made their choice 
deliberately, perhaps hoping that a record, even if unadorned, would of itself 
leave the impression which they desired to give. This, at any rate, is certainly 
the result with reference to Trinity’s fundamental aim to provide an education 
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traditional in content and both religious and humane in character. No specific 
chapter is set aside to expound this theme but the point is made, plainly 
enough, by a number of effective observations introduced throughout the 
book. 


J. F. Leppy 
The University of Saskatchewan 


The Age of Charles I. By Davmw Matuew. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode 
[Toronto: Wm. Collins Sons & Co, Canada Ltd.]. 1951. Pp. xviii, 340. $5.00. 


Tus is the second in a series of three volumes planned by Bishop Mathew on 
English society during the early Stuart period. In form it resembles his 
earlier work on the reign of James I. No attempt is made to deal with the 
political history of the period, although a number of the leading politicians are 
subjected to close scrutiny, and there is a good deal of evidence on the social 
and economic changes that were creating the new political balance of the 
future. The purpose is rather to present a picture of English civilization on 
the eve of the civil war, and to illustrate, largely by the use of private letters 
and similar sources, the outlook, the interests, and the aspirations of groups 
and individuals on every level of society for which evidence could be obtained. 
The picture is naturally somewhat uneven. It is most illuminating for such 
groups as the court, the w ealthy landlords, the growing bureaucracy, and the 
leaders of the various religious ‘bodies. Below these levels written records are 
scanty, and the picture is more shado 

The history of this period, especially the years of Charles I’s personal govern- 
ment, has too often been coloured by the backward shadow cast by the civil 
war. There is here scarcely a trace of that shadow. Dr. Mathew regards the 
period as one that merits study for its own sake, and not merely as a prelude 
to what followed. His analysis is no doubt incomplete. Evidence from other 
sources, such as the records of quarter sessions, might lead to somewhat different 
conclusions. What is most striking in the life here depicted is its tranquillity. 
If Englishmen, at least among those classes who have left their views on 
record, were conscious that they were living on the edge of a crisis, that does 
= appear from this quiet record of their multifarious interests and activities. 

Wealth was accumulating, and the distinctive social organization of the next 
century was taking shape. The outlook was, on the whole, complacent and 
insular. Some of the most interesting sections of the book deal with continental 
travel and with prevailing attitudes towards events in Europe. A few were 
interested, some ardently, especially in such matters as the Thirty Years’ War 
and the fate of the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia. But the impression left is 
that most Englishmen, even among the educated classes, knew comparatively 
little about what was happening on the continent, and showed no great desire 
to increase their knowledge. 

In part the book is a portrait gallery; and for many readers the most interest- 
ing portions will be the intimate studies of such personalities as Charles I 
and his Queen, Archbishop Laud, Strafford, Falkland, and many others. The 
characters here revealed do not correspond in all particulars with the formalized 
figures of the standard histories. But they are admirable sketches, penetrating 
in their judgments, wholly objective in their conclusions. This last observation 
applies equally to the whole volume. It is nowhere more evident than in the 
scholarly chapters on the Puritan movement and the ecclesiastical order under 
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Laud’s administration. Not many books on the reign of Charles I are so 
agreeably free from any attempt to condemn or to vindicate; and students of 
the period will look forward with interest to Dr. Mathew’s final volume on the 
civil war and the emergence of the new forces that are here clearly discernible. 


D. J. McDouGaLL 
The University of Toronto 


The Bias of Communication. By Haroxip A. Innis. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1951. Pp. x, 226. $4.50. 


Tus volume consists of eight addresses and papers prepared by Mr. Innis dur- 
ing the last five years. The first four deal in some measure with the subject 
concealed behind the book’s rather cryptic title, the influence of the changes 
in the means of conveying knowledge from one person to another upon a 
people’s culture or upon their ability to exercise Ooh It is doubtful if any 
reader will rise from their perusal with a feeling of much satisfaction, for these 
papers have serious defects. They suffer from endless repetitions of the same 
evidence, often in almost the same words; this is especially true in regard to 
the material in the first two papers. They are utterly lacking in historical pro- 
portion; for example, the paper of forty pages entitled “The Problem of Space” 
devotes twenty-one pages to the pre-Christian era, twelve pages to the Christian 
era before 800 a.p., four pages to the later Middle Ages, and four to the period 
since 1450. This leads to an even more serious difficulty: Mr. Innis is not an 
expert in ancient or mediaeval history; it is true that he has consulted numerous 
authorities, as his many references show; but with only very incomplete evi- 
dence at their disposal, ancient historians can rarely come to certain and un- 
qualified conclusions. Too often, however, Mr. Innis takes such conclusions, 
strips them of their qualifications, boils them down to single statements, and 
so presents to the reader what is at the best a mere series of half-truths. To 
add to the reader’s bewilderment, there is also Mr. Innis’s rather unfortunate 
literary style: he rarely troubles to put in the words, let alone the phrases, 
that would show what connection there was in his mind between a sentence 
and the ones that precede and follow it, thus leaving to the reader the task of 
interpreting this form of intellectual shorthand. 

The results of these defects are often somewhat astonishing. On page 13 he 
suddenly states: “Bibles were not suited to empires,” ignoring the fact that all 
empires have not been polytheistic as was that of Rome. “The supremacy of 
celibacy,” in the Catholic Church, “facilitated constant appeal to intellectual 
capacity” (p. 21) is a cryptic assertion that many might doubt; so also are the 
bald statements that “the cathedrals in France checked the influence of the 
Bible” (p. 29), and that “In England monasticism contributed to the delay in 
education” (p. 29); while what historian of tne period would care to say with- 
out any qualification that “In England the absolutism of the Tudors involved 
suppression of printing” (p. 55)? Sometimes it is a mere curiosity of style that 
annoys the reader, as in “the vernacular found fresh support in printers shown 
in the writings of Montaigne and Rabelais” (p. 54). Sometimes it is just Mr. 
Innis’s absent-mindedness, as on page 102 where he writes, “the epic was 
written down separately as J in the south and E in the north before 750 b.c.; 
was combined in the JE recension of the eighth or seventh century.” Nothing 
further is said here about J or E or JE; the authority from whom Mr. Innis 
takes this knew what he was talking about, but the reader is left completely 
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in the dark. The same criticism applies to “A printing conger of seven book- 
sellers was started in 1719 and a new conger in 1736, both being replaced 
by a chapter” (p. 150); again there is nothing more said. No author has a 
right to use unusual technical terms without explaining them. 

In these first four papers almost all that is of value will be found in the 
second, “The Bias of Communication,” delivered in the University of Michigan. 
The first one, “Minerva’s Owl,” a presidential address to the Royal Society of 
Canada, is largely a dull repetition of the second, and the other two add very 
little of interest to it. Ironically enough, probably the best pages are those on 
the influence of the newspaper and the radio and the practical cultural func- 
tions of a modern university (pp. 76-86); they do not have much to do with 
the subject under discussion, which is “A Plea for Time,” but Mr. Innis on 
these matters feels strongly and writes clearly. 

Of the four remaining papers, “Industrialism and Cultural Values” is inter- 
esting and lucid, though little more than two pages deal with the subject of 
the title. “The English Publishing Trade in the Eighteenth century” is an excel- 
lent account of the subject, and dovetails nicely with “Technology and Public 
Opinion in the United States,” which says very little about public opinion, 
but gives a good, though necessarily brief sketch of the development of news- 
paper ae in the United States since the appearance in 1784 of the 
Pennsylvania Packet as the first daily. Notwithstanding these articles, however, 
the reader is likely to close this book with the reflection that Mr. Innis’s 
reputation will continue to rest on the sound and valuable contributions he 
has made to the history of Canada’s economy and communications. Under the 
very best conditions the republication of convocation and _ presidential 
addresses, such as these, is of doubtful value. 


E. R. Apa 
McGill University 


American Crisis Diplomacy: The Quest for Collective Security, 1918-1952. By 
Ricuarp W. Van AxstyNE. Foreword by Granam H. Sruart. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 165. $3.50. 

The United States and the Far East, 1945-1952. By Harotp M. VINACKE. 
Published under the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Inc. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 144. $3.00. 


Tue first of these two books is a brief and semi-popular review of American 
foreign policy during the period 1918-1952. The book is clearly written in an 
attractive style and the author is objective in the sense that he avoids con- 
tentious parade of his own opinions. Nevertheless in a work of such heroic 
condensation the author’s point of view is bound to influence his selection and 
his emphasis. It is perfectly clear that Mr. Van Alstyne is a defender of the 
foreign policy of the late President Roosevelt, and much of the book consti- 
tutes, in effect, a stout defence of his diplomacy. The present reviewer is in 
sympathy with Mr. Van Alstyne’s political position and is not disposed to 
raise any major objections. Indeed, it is agreeable to read, at this time of an 
American presidential election, the clear evidence that General MacArthur 
pressed the President very hard to obtain at Tehran a Soviet promise of a 
declaration of war against Japan. Some Republican critics of the late President 
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and of the Department of State appear conveniently io have forgotten such 
“un-American” attitudes adopted by their heroes back in 1943. 

A Canadian reviewer naturally seizes on one or two points, which, though of 
minor importance, have some special interest for us. Like most defenders of 
President Roosevelt's policies, the author exaggerates the importance and sig- 
nificance of the trade treaties negotiated by Mr. Cordell Hull. Both the 
Canadian and British treaties contained a large element of window-dressing of 
American concessions. The American administration preached freedom of trade, 
but, in practice, tariff concessions by the United States were largely confined 
to commodities which did not figure in international commerce. Since the war 
this somewhat hypocritical policy has become more serious in its effects. The 
United States has used every possible moral pressure, and some other pressures, 
to persuade the sterling area countries to adopt the principles of so-called 
“multilateralism,” while, at the same time, it has effectively protected its own 
industries against British competition in the sale of those commodities in the 
production of which the British have a comparative advantage. To describe 
this niggling policy as a step towards internationalism is somewhat to exaggerate 
its importance. 

Similarly, the author’s desire to show how President Roosevelt gradually led 
American opinion towards the realization that the war was of direct concern 
to the American people, and to show how skilfully “isolationism” was broken 
down, has resulted in some exaggeration of the importance of American 
assistance before the actual American declaration of war. While it would be 
mean-spirited, indeed, to belittle what the United States did under President 
Roosevelt’s leadership, or the difficulties he had to overcome, a Canadian re- 
viewer might be permitted to point out that the critical battle of Britain was 
won by British and Commonwealth fliers using British planes, the first and 
most critical stage of the Battle of the Atlantic in the winter of 1940-1 was 
fought by British and Canadian ships, and that during this period the material 
shipped to Britain from Canada exceeded in absolute tonnage that of American 
origin. The moral support of the American administration cannot be ex: 
aggerated, but if one shifts one’s emphasis from the moral to the material, 
one is in danger of doing less than justice to the determination and courage of 
the people who, after all, stood alone against the combined might of the 
Fascist powers. 

These are, however, minor criticisms and betray, perhaps, a captious 
nationalism. They serve to illustrate the ever present dangers of condensation. 
Readers less well disposed than I tc the political position of the author will 
doubtless find other points of emphasis or selection not to their taste. This 
is particularly true of the final chapter which discusses American policy since 
the deterioration of relations with the Soviet Union. We are too much involved 
in these sharp issues to write historically about them. Nevertheless, I think, 
most readers will find this book a clear and helpful account of American policy 
during the critical period when the United States reluctantly had world 
leadership thrust upon it. 

Mr. Vinacke’s little book is a short review of American policy in the Far 
East. It explains the nature of the traditional American interest in Asia, the 
shifts in world power which resulted in growing American responsibilities in 
this area, and the origins of American conflict with Japan. The book continues 
with an account of American policies in China and Korea and post-war 
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policy in Japan, and concludes with a brief account of the issues raised by 
the establishment of a communist régime in China and by that government's 
intervention in Korea. 

The book is objectively written in a studied, quiet tone in sharp contrast to 

the obscene screechings of Senator McCarthy and the so-called “China Lobby” 
to whose irresponsible charges its steady presentation of documented fact 
constitutes a complete refutation. At the same time it is no apology for the 
State Department whose policies and their consequences are left for the reader 
to judge. The book is not designed for an audience of specialists, and it is 
to be hoped that it reaches a wide public. 


B. S. KeErRSTEAD 
McGill University 


British Labour's Foreign Policy. By Evaine Winpricn. Stanford Books in 
World Politics. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 
268. $5.00. 

Far from being what the dust-jacket calls it, “an analysis of the policies of 

the Br itish Labour Party toward the major international issues of the twentieth 

century,” this book is little more than a collation of quotations, direct and 
indirect, from the publications of the Labour party and from the speeches of 
its leading members. There is little analysis and no criticism. 

The author’s thesis is based on the premise that British foreign policy 
before the rise of the Labour party operated on the principle of continuity 
(which she appears to confuse with modern American “bi-partisan” foreign 
policy); the shades of Pitt and Fox and of Gladstone and Disraeli apparently 
never darkened the California sun under which she studied. She finds that 
Labour showed a remarkable faithfulness to its ideals and, “as far as possible,” 
put into effect when in power the policies which it had advocated when in 
opposition. Only when faced with such admitted “inconsistencies” as Bevin’s 
policy towards Franco (which is treated at disproportionate length) does the 
writer admit that Labour’s “ideals” when in opposition did not survive the 
realities and responsibilities of office. Dr. Windrich attributes Labour's in- 
consistencies to “the inheritance of previous commitments and the necessity 
of concurrence from other foreign powers.” This reference to other foreign 
powers, which appears in the penultimate sentence of the book, is almost the 
only recognition by the author of the fact that foreign policy is a game that 
two (or more) can play and that Labour's ideals could not possibly be carried 
out unilaterally. 

The book accepts the Labour thesis that the rise of Hitler and of international 
tension was all the fault of the “Tories”; and it does not question Labour’s 
demand for a vigorous foreign policy over Abyssinia when Britain was weak- 
ened by a degree of disarmament which the Labour party itself had pressed 
upon the government. The post-war world is as much a problem for the 
author as it was for the Labour party. Russian intransigence led Labour to 
support a strong arms policy and regional pacts, a complete reversal of the 
policy it had advocated between the wars. However, to Labour and to Dr. 
Windrich this was still “consistent” with socialist principles. 

R. A. PRESTON 

Royal Military College 

Kingston, Ontario 
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Irwin & Company Limited. 1952. Pp. xii, 302, illus. $3.00. 

Morisset, Gérarp. Québec et son évolution. Cahiers d'Histoire no. 4. Québec: 
Société historique de Québec, Université Laval. Pp. 32, illus. 50c. 

Quinn, Hersert F. The Changing Pattern of Quebec Politics (Canadian Forum, 
XXXII, Sept., 1952, 129-30). 

Roy, Antoine. Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1949-1950 et 
1950-1951. Québec: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté la Reine. 1952. Pp. vi, 567. 
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Sécurn, Ropert-Lionet. L’Insubordination chez les habitants de la seigneurie de 
Vaudreuil (B.R.H., LVIII (1), janv.-fév.-mars 1952, 35-9). 
Société Royale du Canada, Section frangaise. Présentation de M. Louis Philippe 
Robidoux, M. Guy Sylvestre. No 8, année académique 1950-1951. Ottawa. 1952. 
Pp. 61. 

































(3) The Province of Ontario 


Canada’s Most Inviting Cruise (Motor Boating, June, 1952, 34-7, 124, 126, 128). 
The Trent-Severn waterway. 

Fox, Wit1aM SHERWoop. The Bruce Beckons: The Story of Lake Huron’s Great 
Peninsula. Drawings by Clare Bice and Vincent Elliott. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 235. $4.00. 

——— Bruce Peninsula Handicapped by Inflation and Injustice in Early Years of 
Development (Owen Sound Sun-Times, June 14, 1952, 14). 

GrirFirH, WALTER. Windsor—Summer Resort of Other Days (Western Ontario 
Historical Notes, X (3), Sept., 1952, 83-6). 

Harper, J. Russert. The Webb Site, a Stage in Early Iroquoian Development 
(Pennsylvania Archaeologist, XXII (2), July, 1952, 49-64). The Webb site is in 
Simcoe County, Ontario. 

Historic Kingston (Being the Transactions of the Kingston Historical Society), 
1951-52. No. 1, Oct., 1952. Kingston: Kingston Historical Society, R. A. Preston, 
Secretary. Pp. 39. Membership $1.00 per annum. Articles are listed separately in 


this bibliography. 
O'Gorman, P. Magnificent Ontario. Ilfracombe, Eng.: A. H. Stockwell. 1952. Pp. 
175, illus. 


Preston, R. A. The Fate of Kingston’s Warships (Historic Kingston, no. 1, Oct., 
1952, 3-14). A history of the dockyard at Kingston, and of the fleet, from 1814 
to 1876. 

Riwtey, Frank. The Fallis Site, Ontario (American Antiquity, XVIII (1), July, 
1952, 7-14). 

SmitH, Larry M. All about a Newspaper: The St. Catherine’s Standard since 1891 
(Canadian Life, II (3), May-June, 1952, 6-10). 

SraNntey, Georce F. G. Kingston as Early Tourists Saw It (Historic Kingston, 
no. 1, Oct., 1952, 15-27). 

Watpre, Jean H. The County of Brant: Centennial Sketches. Brantford, Ont.: 
Brant County Council. 1952. Pp. 51. 

Way, Ronatp L. Kingston and the British Army (Historic Kingston, no. 1, Oct., 

1952, 28-39). Military events in the history of Kingston from 1783 to 1870. 


(4) The Prairie Previnces 


CaMERON, W. BLEASDELL. Rebellion’s End (The Beaver, outfit 283, Sept., 1952, 
3-5). An account of mopping-up operations in 1885. 

Documents of Western History: Governor Laird’s Thanksgiving Day Address, 1879 
(Saskatchewan History, V (3), autumn, 1952, 107-12). 

Drake, Eart G. Pioneer Journalism in Saskatchewan 1878-1887: part I, The 
Founding of the Territorial Press; part II, Some Characteristics of the Territorial 
Press (Saskatchewan History, V (1), winter, 1952, 17-27; V (2), spring, 1952, 
41-54). 

Fifty Years of Progress: Chiefly the Story of the Pioneers of the Watson District 
from 1900-1910. Edited by Ben Putnam, G. H. Sprouts, K. F. Zososxt, T. J. 
Gormican. Watson, Sask.: Board of Trade. 1951. Pp. 111, illus. $2.00. 

Howarp, JosepH Kinsey. Strange Empire: A Narrative of the Northwest. New 
York: William Morrow and Company [Toronto: George J. McLeod, Limited]. 

1952. Pp. xiv, 601. $6.75. To be reviewed later. 
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Luwpett, Ken. E. This Is Alberta. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. x, 190. 
$4.00. 

McDovuceaLL, JaMes. Young Apprentice (The Beaver, outfit 283, June, 1952, 8-11; 
Sept., 1952, 10-12). A diary kept by a young Scot on his way from London to 
Hudson Bay in 1862. 

MacEwan, Grant. Between the Red and the Rockies. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. x, 300, with maps and illustrations. $3.50. 

Murray, JEAN E. The Provincial Capital Controversy in Saskatchewan (Saskatchewan 
History, V (3), autumn, 1952, 81-105). 

Pearce, Wit1aM. William Pearce Manuscript. In three volumes. Toronto: W. M. 
Pearce, 56 Church Street. 1952. Pp. xi, 95; ii, 96-190; 46; illus. 

Rosinson, M. E. and A. C. The Pas—Crossroads of the New North (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, XLV (2), Aug., 1952, 54-63). 

Ross, ALEXANDER. Settlers at Red River (The Beaver, outfit 283, Sept., 1952, 32-5). 
A contemporary description of Red River settlers in 1837. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Ancier, VENA and Braprorp. At Home in the Woods. New York: Sheridan House 
[Toronto: George J. McLeod Ltd.]. 1951. Pp. 255. $4.50. An account of life in a 
village of northern British Columbia. 

CaMPBELL, Burt R. The Kootenay Mail, Revelstoke’s Second Newspaper ( British 
Columbia Historical Quarterly, XV (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1951, 1-34). 

DunBaBIn, THomas. How British Columbia Nearly Became a Colony of Australia 
( British Columbia Historical Quarterly, XV (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1952, 35-46). Some 
notes on Australia’s early connections with the northwest coast of North America. 

ENGLAND, Rosert. Elections in British Columbia (Public Affairs, XIV (4), summer, 
1952. 45-50). 

HarBron, JoHN D. Social Credit in British Columbia (Canadian Forum, XXXII, 
Aug., 1952, 102-3). 


IRELAND, WitLarp E. First Impressions: Letter of Colonel Richard Clement Moody, 
R.E., to Arthur Blackwood, February 1, 1859 (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XV (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1952, 85-107). “. . . this letter offers a fresh, 


on-the-spot account of the infamous ‘Ned McGowan War. 

La Navuze, C. D. Hudson Hope Country (Country Guide, Oct., 1952, 14, 42-3). 
Description of a settlement in northern British Columbia. 

Mackay, Corpay. Helmcken House, Historic Museum, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Victoria, B.C. n.d. Pp. 20, with map and illustrations. 25c. 

McLaren, Ftioris. Victoria [B.C.] (Canadian Forum, XXXII (382), Nov., 1952, 
179, 181). 

Rome, Davin. Canadian Notes of Long Ago (Canadian Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 19, 
1952, 11-13). Some information about Jews in Victoria and on the mainland in 
the 1850's. 

Sace, WALTER N. British Columbia and Confederation (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XV (1, 2), Jan.-April, 1952, 71-84). 

ZuBEK, JouN P. and Soiserc, Patricia ANNE. Doukhobors at War. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. x, 250. $4.50. The struggle of the Doukhobors to resist 
assimilation into Ganalion society. 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 

Bretsky, L. Ukrainian Pioneers in Canada 1891-1951. Winnipeg: Canadian 
Ukrainian Committee. 1951. Pp. 126, illus. Text in Ukrainian. 

Brown, Roy W. BC’s Problem Railway Grows Up (Saturday Night, LXVIII (4), 


Nov. 1, 1952, 11, 19). History and recent development of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 
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The Canada Road (Imperial Oil Review, XXXVI (2), Sept., 1952, 20-4). The 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

Craic, THELMA. The B & W Becomes a Memory (Canadian National Magazine, 
XXXIII (9), Oct., 1952, 8-9, 19-20). An account of a branch railway between 
Brockville and Westport, Ontario. 

Dow.inc, Epwarp J. Car Ferries on the Detroit River (Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, X (3), Sept., 1952, 97-102). Since 1867, vessels specially built to ferry 
railroad cars have operated on the Detroit River. 

Dumareau, Pierre. L’Aspect et l'avenir démographiques du Canada frangais 
(Actualité économique, XXVIII, 1952, 5-26). 

Hare, F. Kennetu. The Climate of the Island of Newfoundland: A Geographical 
Analysis (Geographical Bulletin, no. 2, 1952, 36-88). 

Kerr, Donap. The Climate of British Columbia (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XLV (4), Oct., 1952, 143-57). 

KETCHUM, CARLETON J. A Half Million New Canadians (Monetary Times, CXX (3), 
March, 1952, 26-30, 75-6, 79-80; CXX (4), April, 1952, 32-6, 85). A summary 
of Canadian immigration since World War II. 

Morrison, Georce M. The “Lost” Canadians (Saturday Night, LXVII (42), July 
26, 1952, i, 16). An analysis of the migration of Canadians to the United States. 

A Pioneer Letter (North Dakota History, XVIII (4), Oct., 1951, 241-4). A letter 
written by John Webb from Hamilton, North Dakota in 1882 to his family in 
Nova Scotia, explaining his reasons for emigrating to the United States. 

SHACKLETON, Pui. Canada’s Covered Bridges (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XLIV (3), March, 1952, 128-37). “Although many of the old bridges have dis- 
appeared, their historical interest is attracting new attention, and there is a move- 
ment to preserve those still standing.” 


Van CLEEF, Evcene. Finnish Settlement in Canada (Geographical Review, XLII 
(2), 253-66). 


X. ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


See the quarterly bibliography published in the Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Haro.p ADAMs INNIS 
(1894-1952) 


Harold Adams Innis, who died in Toronto on November 8, 1952, after a 
lingering and painful illness, was born at Otterville, in southwestern Ontario, 
on November 5, 1894. His education, which was begun at Woodstock High 
School and continued at McMaster University, was interrupted by the War of 
1914-18, in which he saw service as a signaller in the Fourth Battery, Canadian 
Field Artillery. He resumed his studies while still partly disabled by wounds; 
and in 1918 was granted his M.A. degree by McMaster University, and in 
1920 his doctor’s degree by the University of Chicago. It was in the latter 
year that he joined the Department of Political Economy of the University of 
Toronto as a lecturer in economics; and there he passed his entire professional 
career of over thirty years. He was appointed se of Political Economy in 
1936, and Head of the Department in 1937; and ten years later he became 
Dean of the newly reorganized School of Graduate Studies. 

His services to Canadian historical studies were very great. His first book, his 
doctoral thesis, A History of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was published in 
1923. There followed a steady succession of books, articles, and reviews—many 
of the latter appearing in the Canapian Historicat Review; and at his death 
a final volume of essays, Changing Concepts of Time, was just about to go 
to press. It will perhaps be generally agreed that his three major works were, 
The Fur Trade in Canada, which appeared in 1930, The Cod Fisheries: The 
History of an International Economy, which came out in 1940, and Empire 
and Communications, the Beit lectures given at Oxford University, which 
were published in 1950. These volumes, which, interestingly enough, appeared 
at intervals of ten years, probably represent the peaks of his achievement. 
They serve also to mark the principal stages in the progressive widening of 
his outlook. He began as a student of Canada economic history. But his 
interest in political and cultural history, as well as in biography, steadily grew; 
from history and economics he ventured easily and surely into the neighbouring 
countries of sociology and political science; and he left the territorial limits 
of Canada far behind him in his pursuit of international economies and ancient 
civilizations. The range of his enquiries and speculations steadily widened: 
his method remained a striking combination of painstaking research and 
imaginative insight. He united a tireless concern for the significant details of 
any subject with a truly architectonic view of its proportions as a whole. And 
it was perhaps this combination of revealing particulars and daring generaliza- 
tions which gave his works and lectures their distinctive quality of intellectual 
excitement. 

His greatest gifts to Canadian historical studies were his own achievement 
and his inspiring example. Yet in many other ways he influenced and aided 
the intellectual activities of his generation. He was always ready and willing 
to promote the interests of scholarship, both national and international, and 
to defend the unfettered pursuit of truth whenever and wherever his champion- 
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ship was required. He took a prominent part, as member and frequently as 
president, in the work of learned societies and academic councils, and some- 
times—as in the Royal Commission of Economic Enquiry for Nova Scotia, the 
Manitoba Royal Commission on Adult Education, and the Dominion Royal 
Commission on Transportation—he was persuaded to bring his knowledge and 
his wisdom to bear directly upon public and contemporary problems. Yet this 
direct participation in the making of public policy was confined to a few 
special cases. He believed that a university could best discharge its high 
functions by a careful maintenance of its separateness and its autonomy. He 
was apt to be suspicious of scholars who took too frequent a part in public 
affairs; and he was deeply annoyed by political or commercial outsiders who 
tried to thrust their way into the preserves of the university. 

The tall, slight figure, the unruly plume of hair, the genially sardonic humour 
were well known and well loved throughout Canada. He was a man who wore 
his many academic laurels modestly, who always deprecated his own very real 
influence, who was never too busy or too preoccupied to give a student or a 
friend the benefit of his knowledge and wisdom. Despite his intellectual 
austerity, he was emotionally loyal in his friendships; he saw through shams 
and was impatient of pomposity, yet he was fundamentally tolerant; and 
although he held strong convictions and was prepared to fight for them, he 
never accepted or enforced an orthodoxy. His ideal was the pursuit of truth 
but never its promulgation as dogma. 


[D. G. CreicHTon] 
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